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A GRAY DAY 


By MADGE CLOVER 






Gray fog o’er sea and land 





A footprint in the sand--- 
Ghostly birds that come and go, 
Moaning low. 








Golden sunlight breaking through, 
Showing promises of blue; 
A smile that lights my life, 
Then love---and you ! 









—Song Rights Reserved 





The Rampart Apartments 


provide every luxury, meet every requirement, answer every whim. 

A block from Wilshire Boulevard, the Rampart stands on the corner of Sixth and 
Rampart, between Westlake and Sunset Parks in the fashionable, aristocratic 
Wilshire district. 


—Possesses the finest car service of any apartment building in Los Angeles 
every two minutes—fifteen minutes from down town. 


—absolutely fireproof. 

—fifty apartments—two, three and four rooms. 
—elegantly furnished in solid mahogany. 

-—tile and marble baths and showers. 

—heautiful, spacious amusement and ballroom—billiards. 
—model tennis courts—colorful flower gardens. 
—regular first-class hotel service—bel! boys. 

Phones; 60228 or Wilshire 2255. 


a Car 








For the best buys in business prop- 
erty, close-in acreage, residence lots 
and “Ready-To-Move-Into” Homes 
see 


ROBERT MARSH 
& CO. 


TRUST & SAVINGS BLDG 
SIXTH AND SPRING STREETS 
Phones: 10175---Main 5045 
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CITIZENS SHOULD VOICE THEIR PROTESTS 
OUTHERN CALIFORNIA has been about as 
patient as President Wilson in regard to the 

controversy at Sacramento over the anti-alien land 
laws. While holding no violent prejudice against the 
Japanese or any other foreigner it is conceded that 
the legislature has a legal right, if not a moral one, 
to exclude aliens from land ownership in the state, 
but in doing so it must not be invidious. The United 
States treaty with Japan, which is the paramount 
law, guarantees to that nation the same treatment 
that is accorded all other nations enjoying treaty 
privileges with this country. Hence any state law 
that discriminates against the Japanese is in violation 
of their treaty rights and is probably unconstitu- 
tional besides reflecting upon the honor and integrity 
et theseountry, 

As to the advisability of passing any anti-alien 
land law let common sense decide. California has 
great natural resources that await development and 
to say to foreign capital Thou Shalt Not were a 
suicidal policy to pursue. This, evidently, has been 
forcibly brought to the attention of the intemperate 
legislators, swayed by the San Francisco labor agi- 
tators, who now propose the enactment of a land 
measure that shall be directed solely against the 
Japanese. Confronted by the treaty of 1911 they 
practically reply “The treaty be hanged, we propose 
to do as we please!” 

With this further evidence of mental and moral 
obliquity it is time for our citizens to exercise their 
sovereign prerogative and call a halt on their errant 
representatives. We urge upon all loyal Californians 
the necessity of making known their sentiments to 
their senators and representatives in language so 
unmistakable that no doubt of the attitude of the 
protestants may be entertained. The assertion has 
been repeatedly made, and, we firmly believe, without 
warrant, that the people of California are clamorous 
for an anti-alien land law such as Senators Birdsall 
and Thompson introduced and have now amended to 
apply solely to the Japanese, regardless of the treaty 
obligation. An avalanche of telegraphic protests from 
this section will do much to counteract such false 
notions, so far as Southern California is concerned, 


and the example may stimulate other portions of the 
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state to take similar means of expressing disapproval. 

What folly to say that the several bills in the as- 
sembly and senate are in response to the overwhelm- 
ing desire of the people of California. Let any citi- 
zen reading these lines ask himself if he ever heard 
the question discussed, much less a demand made, 
until the controversy at Sacramento was disclosed? 
It is a recrudescence of the old Sand Lot agitation 
that permeated San Francisco twenty years or more 
ago and whose baneful results have hamstrung her 
industries and tongue-tied her people ever since. We 
dare assert that aside from the agitators in the vi- 
cinity of the Bay Cities that are logrolling for the 
enactment of anti-alien land legislation not another 
community in the state is desirous of the passage of 
such a measure and even in the district named only 


by the blatant professional trouble breeders. 


Japan is not unreasonable. The ruling spirits there 
recognize that a sovereign state may enact such leg- 
islation as is deemed best for the welfare of the peo- 
ple concerned. The crux of her contention is that 
no discrimination should be shown. If an alien land 
law bill is passed it must be general in its scope. To 
single out a nation that has made such progressive 
strides as Japan has taken in the last forty years and 
say to her, “We care nothing for the United States 
treaty and what it guarantees; we are determined to 
flout you to your fall, to humiliate you before the 
world,” is to wound the national pride irremediably. 
President Wilson has pointed out in a calm, temper- 
ate and praiseworthy manner that if a bill is passed 
over the protest from Washington the United States 
court will be asked to give a ruling that shall settle 
for all time the question of a state law attempting to 
override a United States treaty and all that it guar- 
antees. How grave is the situation is indicated by 
the request that the secretary of state be allowed to 


visit Sacramento for a personal conference. 


To sum up: The California legislature, dominated 
by Governor Johnson, at the behest of the labor agi- 
tators of the north, proposes to enact a law contain- 
ing the “ineligibility” clause, which is clearly dis- 
criminatory and in conflict with the treaty. Politics 
has now entered into the bill, the governor and his 
following striving to embarrass the administration. 
It is a contemptible trick. As a result grave conse- 
quences may ensue, seriously embarrassing the United 
States and, possibly, leading to the breaking of the 
entente cordiale with Japan and, indirectly, with her 
allies, France and Great Britain. The onus would lie 
with California. If the anti-alien bill, now pending, 
were the reflex of an overwhelming demand from the 
people there would be an excuse for its passage, but, 
when the contrary is true, for our citizens to remain 
apathetic, content to take the consequences without 
a protest were to be grossly neglectful of their duty, 
not only to themselves, but to their state. 


GOVERNOR INOHNSON’S PALPABLE ERROR 
R@TE! ist the hue and cry raised 
agains of the California legislature 

to enact le ‘iminating against a “favored 
nation” Go yn has issued a manifesto de- 





‘aimed at the Japanese. 
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fending the course of his followers at Sacramento, 
He deinands that the same right be accorded to this 
state that other states have enjoyed without drawing 
upon themselves nation-wide criticism. He forgets 
or else ignores the fact that no state save Arizona 
has enacted an anti-alien land law since the treaty 
with Japan went into effect, while one, Idaho, has 
recently amended her land laws to include the Japa- 
nese in the right to own land. Arizona had so many 
quirks in her constitution that in contemplation of 
the whole the one cited was obscured. Besides, 
neither here nor elsewhere was the matter an issue. 


What Governor Johnson overlooks in his plaint is 
the fact that the proposed legislation is not reflective 
of the wishes of the majority. It is an attempt to 
take snap judgment, devised solely in the interest of 
a few labor agitators who find it profitable to keep 
up a fight on the Asiatics. For political purposes the 
governor has lent himself to this pernicious and nar- 
row measure, his following falling into line regard- 
less of the desires of their constituents. It is not so 
much a question as to whether California has or has 
not a legal right to enact the legislation contem- 
plated, as in regard to its advisability. We contend 
that the people have not fully considered the problem 
and have not seen the necessity of acting for or 
against. It is for their officiousness that the governor 
and his cohorts at Sacramento are to blame. There 
is no real demand for the proposed law. 


To say as the state executive does that “calmly and 
dispassionately, we are discussing a law admittedly 
within our province to meet,” is buncombe. Far from 
beng a dispassionate consideration the proposed law 
owes its conception to rank prejudice and has been 
debated throughout along the narrowest of lines. 
From the outset the vetled bills introduced were 
Now that he is on the de- 
fensive the governor pretends to speak for the people 
instead of that small portion constituting the state 
legislature. We deny that his view of the anti-alien 
land bill is that of “the great portion of our people.” 
He assumes too much. He has uttered a postulate 
without having established his premise. 


HALT ON THE ANTI-ALIEN LAND FOLLY 

NTIL Secretary Bryan reaches Sacramento next 

Monday afternoon there will be a cessation of 
anti-alienism talk at the capital, thereby affording the 
legislature opportunity to discuss and enact bills of 
genuine importance to California. There is no doubt 
that the sentiment inimical to the Japanese, which 
seems to pervade the senate and assembly, is not 
widely shared by the people throughout the state and 
pending Mr. Bryan’s arrival the foolish legislators are 
hikely to receive a lot of light on a question concern- 
ig which they have gone far astray. Already, tele- 
grams and letters are pouring in upon them from 
southern California, whose trend is the urging of a 
peremptory halt at this session, 

Unquestionably, the legislature does not reflect the 
general sentiment of the state in its attitude toward 
an anti-alien land law. The sanest move that can be 
made is to postpone action entirely until a plebiscite 
can be taken of the state electorate, under various 
forms. Thus, the question of a general anti-alien 
land law could be submitted, one with the ineligibil- 
ity clause and another opposing any attempt at re- 
stricting land ownership by aliens. The people should 
be given opportunity to express their wishes before 
any drastic steps are taken. Our legislators are too 
bumptious. They assume to be speaking for the 
state without having the least conception of the real 
wishes of the people in regard to the Japanese. The 
time has long passed when the labor agitators of San 
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Francisco and the Bay Cities reflected the views of 
the majority of the people of California. 

We venture the assertion that 1f a vote were taken 
in the state at this time on the question of admitting 
a limited number of Chinese annually that an affirma- 
tive answer would result, Public sentiment has mn- 
dergonc a vast change in the last decade and old 
prejudices no longer sway the majority. The prob- 
lems of domestic help, of harvesting the crops and 
of cultivating the soil are ever before us and their so- 
lution is found in a reasonable admission of the in- 
dustrious and trustworthy Chinese. As for the Japa- 
nese the augmented presence of their cousils-german 
would be as a check on their activities, restraining 
their inclination to be over-assertive and serving as 
an insurance against the cornering of the labor 
market. 

Provocative of a smile is the declaration heading 
the resolution inviting Mr. Bryan to conference, 
adopted by the senate and assembly. It “respect- 
fully maintains the right of the legislature of the 
state to legislate on the subject of land ownership 
within the state.’ Nobody has disputed its right to 
legislate ou this subject; how it legislates, however, 
is another matter. When it goes so far as to conflict 
with the paramount laws oi the United States, <s 
expressed in treaties with foreign nations, which 
guarantee no discrimination, then it is time to call a 
halt. The trouble with the legislature in this regard, 
as in so many other questions that have been injected 
at this session, is the lack of moderation displayed. 
There seems to be no golden mean, no conservatism. 
The unbalanced nature of the majority of the legis- 
lators is shown in the passage of the assembly bill 
exempting from taxation all homesteads of the value 
of $1000. This, if enacted, would bankrupt many 
communities and lop off several hundred millions of 
assessable property in the state. Yet the majority in 
the assembly gave it approval and it is now before 
the senate for action. Considering the greatly 1n- 
creased expenditures authorized by the legislature a 
more inequitable and asinine measure could hardly 
have been conceived. In view of this and several 
other equally foolish proposals approved by the same 
forces behind the anti-alien land bill let not the 
judicious too greatly marvel at the latter. 








BELL PATCHES UP A WORKING TRUCE 

EACE hath her victories no less renowned than 

war we are told, and the truth of this is borne 
in upon us by the affecting reconciliation which has 
taken place between Secretary Bryan and Speaker 
Clark, whose relations have been strained ever since 
the Baltimore convention. Alphonse Bryan says that 
Champ is a dear, good Democrat, whose only draw- 
back lay in his reactionary affiliations and it was 
these rather than his personal attributes that the 
Nebraskan scored in the convention. Gaston Clark 
is deeply sensitive of the effort made by his colleague 
to remove the injurious impression created by his 
Baltimore speeches and accepts the olive branch, be- 
lieving that “all personal or selfish considerations 
must give way to the duty that all Democrats owe to 
our party and to our country.” 

Admirably spoken and, we trust, uttered in all sin- 
cerity. But having witnessed the two clasp hands 
and break bread jet us not forget that Bryan did the 
country a great service when he stood up in the con- 
vention and by his oratorical earnestness overthrew 
the Tammany-Hearst cohorts that were lined up be- 
hind Champ Clark. The latter may be a good Dem- 
ocrat and, doubtless, is an excellent parliamentarian, 
but heaven help the country if he had limped into the 
White House, owing to the disaffection against Taft 
and the war on Roosevelt, with the impossible Hearst 
as his fidus achates and political adviser. 

Apparently, the ubiquitous Theodore Bell was the 
instrument to bring about a recrudescence of the en- 
tente cordiale that formerly existed between Messrs. 
Bryan and Clark. He had a seat at the luncheon 
table at which Vice President Marshall, Secretary 
Lane, Senators Kern and O'’Gérman, and Joseph 
Tumulty—presumably representing the President— 
also were guests. Having thus established a peace 
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footing betwee1 his master’s candidate and the man 
responsible for his overthrow, I heodore Bell will 
now endeavor to get himself named to a lucrative 
federal office in California or at Washington. If he 
succeeds, no poorer piece of acquiescent policy will 
be chargeable to the President. 








MORE IDIOCY IN STATE ASSEMBLY 
LAGRANT inconsistency is displayed by those 
legislators who are favoring the heavy appro- 
priations for state purposes while at the same time 
they are advocating the abolition of the poll tax and 
proposing the exemption from taxation by constitu- 
tional amendment of homesteads to the extent of 
$1000. Already, such a hill has passed the assembly 
and is now before the senate for consideration. Its 
passage constitutes so great a menace to many mut- 
nicipalities that State Controllee Nye has been at 
pains to get reports from assessors all over the state 
of the probable effect on county, city and town tax 

rolls in case the amendment should be adopted. 

County Assessor Hopkins, of Los Angeles, figures 
that the assessed valuation in this county would be 
reduced by one hundred million dollars by the ex- 
emption. The assessor of San Francisco reports that 
it would affect 24,000 homes in that city and Fresno’s 
city and county assesors state that 15,000 homes 
would escape taxation in urban and rural districts. 
The shrinkage in the taxable property of the state 
would be enormous is the conclusion of Controller 
Nye after a survey of the various reports submitted 
by the assessors throughout the state. 

Here we have hard facts pitted against the absurd 
acts of legislators who are eager to relieve their fel- 
lows of all taxation while strenuously engaged in 
passing appropriation bills that will double the cost 
of running the state government. Assessor Weaver of 
Imperial cynically states he is now prepared to learn 
of a bill abolishing taxation altogether. The effect of 
the Weldon bill would be the doubling of the assess- 
ment rate, which business men would have to meet, 
thereby imposing an unjust and inequitable burden 
on the few. With the unanimous protest voiced by 
assessors everywhere against the proposed law it is 
hardly likely that the senate will concur in so unrea- 
sonable and dangerous a bill. But its passage in the 
assembly indicates pretty thoroughly the unbalanced 
nature of the majority of the assemblymen compris- 
ing the fortieth session of the legislature. 


HUMANITIES GOVERN PRISON BOARD 
ROM the fifth biennial report of the state board 
of charities and corrections of California, cover- 
ing two years ending June 30, 1912, made to the gov- 
ernor and just issued in pamphlet form, much inter- 
esting information is to be gleaned in regard to the 
practical workings of the various state institutions 
under the supervision of the board. Many excellent 
recommendations for executive and legislative action 
are advanced of which the proposed amendment to 
the parole law and board of pardons providing that 
the latter shall consist of the lheutenant governor, 
chairman, three members of the board of prison di- 
rectors and three of the charities and corrections 
board is one of the most sensible. Another sound 
recommendation is for a state Jaw compelling the 
father of an illegitimate child to be responsible for 
itS “S\ippOree bi ise alidepiow Tiamecaliioria. lvasesso 
long declined to enact such a statute. 

Inhuman punishment in the state prisons 1s properly 
discouraged by the corrections board. The secretary 
tells of finding two men at Folsom compelled to stand 


up inside their cell with their arms through the grat- 


ing of the cell door above a crossbar about breast 
high, with their swrists handcuffed together on the 
outside of the door. Not only could they not take 
their arms down, but they could scarcely move save 
shifting a little with their feet. For eighteen hours in 
the twenty-four they were thus tortured. We entirely 
coincide with the conclusion that officers who pre- 
scribe such punishment should not be tolerated. These 
reprisals, together with the use of the strait-jacket, 
ought to be declared unlawful, because they are un- 
necessary. 





They only serve to brutalize the victims. | 
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Nor is the excessive confinement within the cells re- 
formatory. Open-air treatment will help to let sun- 
shine into men’s souls even if they are criminals. 


In regard to the parole system it is shown that 
many of the harsh terms imposed upon a paroled 
prisoner have been abolished. He may now leave the 
penitentiary solely upon his merits. It is no longer 
necessary for him to raise money to effect his release 
nor is any influence required from the outside. When 
he has earned the right to leave he is given his op- 
portunity. Paroles should always be granted under 
rules which are open to every prisoner regardless of 
the influence which may or may not be exerted in his 
behalf and we hope that such an attitude will con- 
tinue to govern this and any future state board hav- 
ing jurisdiction. 








PATTON RAPS NEW NATIONALISM 

RUST Hon. George S. Patton, Southern Califor- 

nia’s leading and most picturesque Democratic 
statesman, for contributing virile and graphic verbal 
phrases to current political literature. At the banquet 
of Pasadena Democrats at Hotel Green recently Mr. 
Patton’s lingual oblation to progressive democracy 
was a distinguishing feature. His allusion to “resur- 
gent democracy” was particularly apt considering that 
the party has had eleven magnificent funerals since 
1860, as he humorously expressed it. But he spoke 
sober truth when he declared that the party’s present 
position is not one of triumph but of responsibility 
whose task is to put into effect a policy of progress 
undeméhe Constitution, with the three coordinate de- 
partments of government, executive, legislative and 
judicial, kept separate and distinct. 

We fully agree with Mr. Patton that the nation 1S 
on dangerous ground the moment it departs from the 
principle of divided authority of the three branches, 
each acting as a check upon the other, and we warmly 


‘commend his stand against the attacks made by the 


so-called Progressives on the judiciary. “The Bull 
Moose party,” he said, was trying to “Latinize and 
Mexicanize this republic,” as a result of which am- 
bitious leaders would bring upon the nation a condi- 
tion approaching the personal government of the 
country to the south. It is not necessary, as he per- 
tinently stated, to destroy the present structure of our 
government in order to put in force progressive legis- 
lation. 

Equally sound and bitingly true were his tart com- 
ments on the “orgy of legislation” from which Cali- 
fornia is now suffering and has been for several 
years. He is optimistic enough to believe it is nearly 
over and we hope he is right. Certainly, the object 
lessons in legislative tomfoolery which the people 
have had to confront since the first of the year ought 
to convince the dullest observer that it is time to call 
a halt on those who have so flagrant a misconception 
of the functions of legislation. This notion of com- 
pelling mankind to live by statute is repugnant to the 
American ideas of personal liberty declared Mr. 
Patton and he sarcastically referred to the four 
thousand bills introduced at the first half of the ses- 
sion together with the one hundred and eighty-nine 
amendments to the constitution proposed, remarking 
that no electorate, however intelligent, was qualified 
to pass on that number of amendments. It merely 
gives the demagogue his chance. 

We need more sane leaders like Hon. George 5S. 
Patton as a counterirritant to the plethora of well- 
meaning but woefully ignorant “reformers” bent upon 
thrusting their half-baked theories upon the multi- 
tudes whom they would compel to their way of 
“thinking” by legislative enactments, with a severe 
penalty for any divergence from the course of living 
they assume to be the correct one. Since Mr. Patton 
has stated that he has no ambition to serve as gOv- 
enor—although we believe he could be elected on his 
merits—adoption of the constitutional amendment that 
gives the country direct election of United States 
senators suggests that a state-wide campaign by the 
Sage of San Gabriel, when Senator Perkins’ term ex- 
pires, ought to result in his indorsement by a hand- 
some majority. We believe the people have had their 
fill of the type of representatives that Sacramento is 
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department rules will insist on a 
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harboring in the main and are ripe for a return to 
‘Saner mien and measures. Speed the day. 


MECHANIZING THE SHIP’S LINGO 


HAT seasoned old salt, Josephts Daniels, secre- | 


tary of the navy, has decreed that the nautical 
‘phrases, “starboard” and “port” shali be pitched over- 
board, so to say, so far as Uncle Sam’s navy is con- 
cerned, and the horse marine terms, “right” and 
“left,” substituted therefor. “The argument its that 
machinists, not sailors, now constitute the working 
force of the modern battleship and that greater ef- 
ficiency in their handling demands a resort to lan- 
guage in no sense technical. It is not a convincing 
argument since even a ship machinist must serve ap- 
prenticeship and we submit that to distinguish be- 
tween starboard and port is one of the early requi- 
sites of a naval man, be he in the engineering depart- 
ment, the stokehole or the fok’sle. 

Think of an officer on the bridge yelling to an 
able bodied seaman at the wheel “Right!” for “Star- 
board!” and the reply float back “Right, she is, sir!” 
‘Shades of Clark Russell and his classic “Wreck of 
the Grosvenor” that the seafaring life should have 
all its romantic, deep sea phrases jettisoned by a 
North Carolinan who never crossed a bar save when 
he was admitted to the practice of law and gravitated 
into newspaperdom, where the nearest he approached 
to nautical work was in his familiarity with the 
“turtles” in the composing room. Pretty soon the 
sailorman will be ordered to go “up stairs” 
of piling “on deck” and he will be asked to “let go” 
the main “rope” instead of “sheet.” We trust that 
no attempt to substitute “kitchen” for the good old 
salty term “galley” will be made. Even the works of 
Josephus have familiarized him with that title. 

But what of “luff?” Is it possible that the new 
“simpler” order 
when it is sought to bring the vessel nearer to the 
-wind? But, perhaps, battleships are not required to 
“tack”? When one considers that all the world luffs 
a luffer the elimination of this bit of nautical phrase- 
ology from Uncle Sam’s logbook induces saddened 
reflections. Alas, life on the bounding wave will be 
shorn of half its charms if all the tarry terms have 
to walk the plank. That youngster of years ago, who 
sailed the briny and jumped aloft at the command to 
take in sail, in writing these lines laments the passing 
of the old-time ship lingo. 





ODDITIES OF INDIAN NOMENCLATURE 

NDIAN nomenclature has been a subject of dis- 

cussion of late in several of the eastern papers 
whose Washington correspondents appear to have 
been studying the government pay rolls in connec- 
tion with Indian reservations. The Chicago Post has 
uncovered such odd patronymics as Mary Full Stom- 
ach, John Brings Home the Baby, Susan Howling 
Horse, She Paints Her Shoes, Likes Water and Ed- 
ward Useful Heart. In the cognomens of Sitting 
Bull and Kicking Bear, among the Sioux, the Post 
sees evidence of that fancy in christenings whose 
tendency is to give infants names based on nature 
faking or on association with animals. 

This, however, is a misapprehension of the facts. 
Sitting Bull, who was a Huncpapa Sioux, did not re- 
ceive his name until he had attafned the age of pu- 
berty as was the case with Kicking Bear and that 
other famous Sioux chief, Young-Man-Afraid-of-His- 
Horses. Their peculiar appellatives were derived 
from incidents that affected them at a time when 
they were aspiring to recognition as braves. Of 
course, the names by which we knew these dead-and- 
gone chiefs were the English equivalents of the 
Sioux. One of the prettiest Indian maids that ever 
graced the Standing Rock reservation twenty-five 
years or more ago-——alas—was known as Mary Walk- 
ing Cow and another Indian belle of old Chief Ante- 
lope’s camp on the Grand river in North Dakota 
was entered on the ageficy books as Mary Hairy 

hin. Their Sioux originals were not nearly so bi- 
zarre, but, anglicized, they appeared incongruous and 
inharmonious, considering the pleasing faces of the 
Sioux maidens. 

Mary Hairy Chin. bv che wav. fell a victim to her 
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fancy for pretty dresses. She used to copy the styles 
worn by the wives of the officers at the post and 
from a piece of calico acquired from the posttrader 
was wont to evolve stunning creations that set Chief 
Antelope’s young men all in a flutter and aroused 
the envy of that portion of the camp that was wholly 
feminine. ‘The old men of the tribe, fearful that her 
influence would lead the young squaws into extrava- 
gant habits, sent Mary Hairy Chin into the tepee of 
an old coffee-cooler who had three older squaws and 
they made her hew wood and carry water, compelling 
her liege lord to take away all her pretty dresses and 
dress her in miserable rags. Poor Mary! The last 
time we saw her all her good looks had faded; with 
broken teeth, calloused hands, bruised face and wispy 
hair she was a sad contrast to the buxom young 
squaw that once lorded it over the unmarried braves 
of Grand River and flirted with the newspaper cor- 
respondents what time Sitting Bull was leading his 
people astray through the baneful ghost dancing days 
of r8go. 


REAL SOURCE OF LITERARY SCOURGE 


there recurs incessantly in every stage of the 
development, a longing for “the good old times.” 
It is the cry of the conservative who witnesses the 
triumph of new movements which he either does not 
understand, or understanding regards as degenera- 
tion. Politician, theologian, capitalist, scholar and 
just plain home folks give utterance to the regret 
at the disappearance of the ancient ideals upon which 
they fondly believe the socie:y of the yesterdays en- 
joyed a more stable foundation than that of today. 
In The Graphic last week there appeared a com- 
munication, signed by a well known Los Angeles 


V there re0 only in form, tunvarying in spirit, 


woman, pleading for a “literary quarantine” to pro- 
tect the hearthsides from the “modern literary 
plague,” and, while it is difficult for the student of 


affairs to agree with the writer in placing Ibsen, 
Ellen Key, Arnold Bennett and H. G. Wells in the 
“scourge” category, the case is stated strongly against 
the sex literature of the day. What is even more 
evident, however, is that the writer has failed to 
comprehend that this flood of pornographic litera- 
ture is not merely the debasing of a noble art, but a 
concomitant of the social unrest and flux of which it 
is merely a signpost. It is as reasonable to ask for a 
quarantine against this pestiferous phenomenon as 
to seek a place where the cry of the anarchist will be 
unheard or where the evils of the looseness of the 
divorce courts will be unfelt. 

For the last fifty years, literature, and American 
literature especially, has taken its cut from the daily 
newspapers. They are in closest touch with the pub- 


lic, and. from them the magazines catch the drift of | 


the demand. The minor author learns what is sale- 
able from the magazine editor, and the novelist soon 
falls into. line. Literature of all sorts—journalistic, 
fictional, poetic, dramatic—is more inextricably linked 
to the spirit of the times than any other art. It is 
worth while, then, to examine the successful news- 
papers as to the principles upon which their sttecess 
is founded, and see where the fault originally lies. 


What is the story for which every city editor 
searches diligently through all the day’s happenings? 
It is the woman sensation. The younger, prettier, 
wealthier the woman, the nearer the story comes to 
the first page. Failing the sensation, the editor looks 
for other forms of feminine activity. If it happens 
to be election day, he wants pictures of women vot- 
ing, pinning badges on men’s lapels, working at the 
polls. Failing everything else he stations a reporter 
at the telephone and rounds up a collection of in- 
terviews with women regarding their views on the 
latest terpischorean craze, or aberration in sartorial 
fashion. Are high heels conducive to immorality? 
What is the psychological effect of the tight-fitting 
skirt? So, ad nauseam. 

When the battle for suffrage was being waged it 
was argued that to give the ballot to women would 
be to add just that much more intelligence to the 
voting class. There were many of us who had hoped 
that a result of this broadening of women’s activities 
would place them side by side with men in the work 
for the advancement of the race. The result has been 
just the opposite. Instead of finding women and men 
working together in a unified organization, there 
have sprung up innumerable women’s factions and 
cliques, lobbies and isms. In each campaign there 
are the women’s organizations, making their distinctly 
feminine appeals to the feminine voters. Instead of 
crystallizing the intelligence of the voting class and 
unifying it, the situation has hecome immeasurably 
more complicated, and every candidate is torever 
asking hmisel]f the question, not “How can I obtain 
the support of the intelligent voter?” but “How can 
T lend the women’s yote? Perhaps the men have not 
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been quick to seize the opportunity to add to their 
organizations by inviting the women to cocperate— 
perhaps the women leaders are eager to establish a 
certain prestige and power for themselves. However 
it be, the fact remains as I] have stated. 

All this is dainty food for the editor, and for whom 
does he prepare these scx appeals? Ask the manager 
of the department store in what paper he places most 
advertising, and he will tell you it is the one which 
makes the strongest appeal to the women. Nations 
may clash in death grapple, social and industrial 
problems may grip the race, but Iet a millionaire 
shoot a pretty girl, and the destiny of the world may 
go hang for that issue, while the first page is be- 
smeared with all the nauseating details. Government 
investigations have made prostitution a privileged 
topic, where it so recently was absolutely taboo, and 
we have substituted the meaningless phrase, “white 
slavery,” for the grating term which would offend 
the delicate sensibilities of the women readers, for 
whom the putrescent news is so carefully prepared, 
and apparently expurgated when as a matter of fact 
it is only encircled with a flimsy veil which does not 
obscure it from the most myopic vision. 

There is no quarantine from this “scourge” until 
the women begin to understand that they are being 
insulted each day in the year by every newspaper 
which thus plays upon their cagerness to read of 
things which have for so short a time heen admitted 
to the list of topics that can be discussed in public. 
{t will be argued that only by exposing these social 
sores can the diseases be diagnosed properly, and 
eventually cured. This specious excuse is ever upon 
the lips of the wily editor, but he knows in his heart 
that as soon as his stories pass the sensational stage, 
reach the point where their novelty wears off, and 
approach that where real good may be accomplished 
by pushing the matter to an issue, they will lose 
that “news value” which they must possess to in- 
terest his fickle readers. Many great reforms have 
been accomplished by powerful newspapers continu- 
ing to hammer at a single evil until it 1s conquered, 
but almost invariably these are, in a manner, linked 
with the political or personal bias of the publisher 
himself. Remove his bias from the proposition, and 
it is seldom he will continue long to be horrified by 
the discoveries. 

This is what the women have made of the newspa- 
per, for, to attract the big advertiser, it must get into 
the home, it must appeal to the women readers. 
Their appetites whetted by these garish though brief 
stories of real life, it is but a step downward to the 
Robert Chambers level, and the magazine goes the 
newspaper one better, because, for the natural reason 
that the office of publication is not so specifically 1lo- 
cated in the mind of the reader, she is not so prone 
to blame the magazine if she is offended, as to cen- 
sure the author. The magazine can afford to “take a 
chance.” For example, in a recent Willard Hunting- 
ton Wright incident, there was no voice raised in ex- 
coriation of the magazine which published “Los An- 
geles, the Chemically Pure,” but Wright was thor- 
oughly scolded for doing what he could not have 
done without the publisher; while it is equally clear 
that, being in the business of shocking the public, 
the magazine might have employed other material 
than that supplied by Wright. 

Still less does the responsibility of the publisher 
of books react upon him. Who remembers the name 
of the firm that placed “Three Weeks” upon the 
market? As a result, the author, sensing a demand 
for the sensational, offers a manuscript to the pub- 
lisher, who knows that, if it succeeds it will bring 
him big profits, and if it fails it will not injure his 
other business. No one would refuse to read Berg- 
son’s philosophy because it was printed at the same 
plant as “‘Anatol.” 

Because. of their greater leisure, women constitute 
the majority of the reading public. Because they do 
most of the buying, they control the destinies of the 
newspapers which are dependent upon the patronage 
of the advertisers, who, in turn, must geet into touch 
with these buyers. So until the individual woman 
begins to understand that her entire sex is being ex- 
ploited for her entertainment, the game will go on, 
for in the sex topics there is a limitless field for the 
operations of the ingenious publishers of yellow 
newspapers, yellower magazines and fairly jaundiced 
books. Regels 


GRAPHITES 
Now like a dove of peace is Bryan speeding, 
While heady solons warning words are heeding; 
The state aroused to Sacramento’s sending 
A storm of protest to the bill now pending. 


Senator Chamberlain’s proposal to abrogate the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty is about as honorable as the 
efforts of the Sacramento legislature to ignore the 
treaty with Japan. 


are protesting 
So are 


Shinglemen up in Washington 
against placing shingles on the free list. 
many small boys throughout the country. 
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with Bernard Shaw or that they do not un- 

derstand him. I am the only person who un- 
derstands him and I do not agree with him.” Thus 
ungrammatically, epigrammatically, and cryptogram- 
matically does the perverse poseur Gilbert C. Chester- 
ton introduce his essay on George Bernard Shaw; 
manifestly it is to his interest to foster the mistaken 
impression that G. B. S. is an enigma, for, following 
closely this frank assurance of his unique postion as 
the only person qualified to interpret George Bernard 
Shaw to the lay mind, comes a stout volume of what 
Chesterton thinks Shaw thinks. I have been told that 
this volume is highly entertaining; personally, I have 
not read it, because I have not felt that Shaw needed 
any interpreter. It seems to me as ridiculous to 
speak of not understanding Shaw as to speak of not 
comprehending the multiplication table, the change of 
the seasons or the election of Woodrow Wilson. 
That is to say, I may not be able to fathom the 
causes, the world cycles giving impulse to these 
facts, but, surely, having at least the common facul- 
ties of a human being, I am able to perceive that the 
facts exist. 

If ever the world of letters has known a man who 
thought in a straight line and wrote in plainest lan- 
guage that he thought, that man is George Bernard 
Shaw. His brilliance of style is simply the brilliance 
of directness. I think not even the most casual read- 
er will say that it is hard to understand Shaw’s 
words and sentences—his actual expression. What 
Mr. Chesterton and other cultists would have one 
believe, is that there is something behind all this 
simplicity—that Shaw’s clarity is a cloak as i1mpene- 
trable as Maeterlinck’s exaggerated symbolism. It 1s 
hopeless to try to persuade any person that Shaw's 
language is obscure, so the self-constituted inter- 
preters would create the belief that he does not mean 
what he so boldly and openly says, but in spite of the 
simple motives of his plays, their crisp sentences and 
absence of all intricacy of thought and plot, and their 
lengthy and elaborate prefaces in which all possible 
question as to meaning is removed—that notwith- 
standing all these signposts for the dullest of men- 
talities, Shaw, who goes to such extremes to make 
himself clear, is, after all, hiding something beneath 
a bushel of words. Piffle! 


Shaw is one of the few men of letters the world 
ever has known whose lives are as significant as their 
works. This is all the more significant because 
Shaw’s life has been what the average person would 
call uneventful. He has traveled little, has been 1n- 
volved in no scandals public or private, never has 
been arrested—in fact, so far as what the average 
yellow journal would describe as “good copy,” Shaw 
has furnished nothing. His biography, compiled by 
Archibald Henderson, aided by Shaw himself, 1s a 
remarkable chronicle—of what? Simply of the abil- 
ity of one man to assimilate the spirit of his time, 
approaching every problem of art, politics, society 
and all other human activities with a passion to un- 
derstand all about them. That there existed also in 
this man, possessed by this insatiable appetite for 
information about his generation, the power to ex- 
press what. he found, is an accident. Amiel, for in- 
stance, knew his times probably as intimately as 
Shaw his, and without Shaw’s herculean labors, but 
he lacked the Shavian gift of expression, so left only 
a collection of fragmentary thoughts, immortal, but 
only for the elect. A passage in Amiel’s journal, by 
the way, suggests by inversion, the secret of G. B. S. 
—‘‘And yet we have received everything, and the 
part which is ours is small indeed, for it is mostly 
made up of negation, resistance, faults.” Early in 
life Shaw, seemingly without conscious effort, re- 
jected that negation of outward influence which is 
the inherent trait of most men, ceased the resistance 
to new ideas, to argument, to advancement which, 
being almost universal in creation, organic and inor- 
ganic, animate and inanimate, result in the world 
being naturally conservative, and threw his life and 
his mind open to all creation. To most men this 
would bring nothing but confusion, but Shaw’s or- 
gan of thought was capable of selecting the true and 
rejecting the false, sifting the worthy from the un- 
worthy. 


M vic people either say (sic) that they agree 
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Shaw was born in Dublin in 1856, and aside from 
the fact that he was allowed to develop practically 
along whatever lines he chose, without dogma, relig- 
ious or educational, moral or artistic, his life for 
twenty vears was commonplace, Then he went to 
London. From that time his biography is little more 
than a chronicle of friendships, and here is the whole 
secret of G. B. S. He instinctively discovered the 
biggest men in their line in the biggest city in the 
world, and fastened himself upon them until he knew 


their subjects as well as they themselves. In the 
years that followed, Shaw was associated closely 
with the following men and women, from each of 
whom he gained a specific impulse in one direction 
Or another” 

Chichester Bell, student of physics and pathology, 
and the man who first interested Shaw in Wagner. 

Henry George, who first interested Shaw in So- 
cialism, through which he became an intimate of 
James Joynes, Sydney Olivier, Henry Hyde Cham- 
pion and others. 

Edward Carpenter, author of “Towards Demo- 
Cracia 

William Morris, socialist, artist, poet, and indus- 
trial leader, 

Mrs. Annie Besant, whom Shaw calls “an incor- 
rigible benefactress.” 

William Archer, greatest of the British dramatic 
reviewers. 

W. E. Henley of “Invictus” fame. 

James Lecky, from whom Shaw learned the value 
of a scientific knowledge of language and music, and 
thus founded his “plate-glass’ style. 

Sidney Webb, head of the Zetetical and Fabian 
societies, of whom Shaw said: “Quite the cleverest 
thing I ever did in my iife was to force my friend- 
ship on Webb, to extort his, to keep it.” 

Stopford Brooke, the noted essayist. 

William Clarke, who interested Shaw in Whitman 
and Unitarianism. 

Other members of the Fabian Society, including 
many of the most brilliant and advanced thinkers 
in London. 

“H. M. Hyndman, “high priest of Marxism.” 

William T. Stead, editor and Socialistic propa- 
gandist. 

Hubert Bland and his wife (the latter known as 
“E. Nesbit”). 

Hi. B. Haldane, the noted British statesman, whom 
Shaw met in debate. 

F. J. Turnival, head of the New Shakespeare So- 
Clely. 

Charles Bradlaugh and G. W. Foote, spokesmen 
of anti-socialistic organizations. 


T. P. O’Connor, the famous Irish journalist. 

Why prolong the list? This brings it down to the 
present day, and now that Shaw’s position is at the 
top of the ladder up which he climbed so stead- 
fastly, he naturally has the privilege of the friend- 
ship of almost any person in the United Kingdom, 
save, possibly, the stage censor. In this period, when 
he was associating with these men and women, not 
merely as a casual acquaintance, but as a mental in- 
timate, he mastered and practised incessantly the art 
of public speaking in the streets, the parks and in 
halls, before audiences friendly or hostile, in debate 
or alone, whenever opportunity offered. He was a 
member, always active and never merely associate, of 
great numbers of clubs and debating societies. He 
was a member of St. Pancras borough council. He 
wrote novels, criticisms of art, music, drama, litera- 
ture and politics. Through it all he himself acknow- 
ledges the source of his prolific labors. “I am an 
expert picker of other men’s brains,” he says, frank- 
ly, “and I have been exceptionally fortunate in my 
friends.” While many of these names mean little or 
nothing to Americans, they identify Shaw with the 
most active public persons in England in their class. 


- ” * 


‘These years of assimilation were to Shaw what the 
university course is to the average man, with the 
tremendous advantage in favor of Shaw that he was 
gaining his knowledge first hand, and that he had 
the energy to accomplish infinitely more than would 
be possible in the limited confines of any educational 
mstitution. William Archer tells of his first glimpse 
of Shaw in the British Museum library, “a young 
man of tawny complexion and attire, studying alter- 
nately—if not simultaneously—‘Des Kapital,’ and an 
orchestral score of ‘Tristan and Isolde.’” Finally, 
reaching maturity, he discovered that there were 
limits even to his enormous strength, and he aban- 
doned all his diffuse activities, and settled down to 
the writing of plays and prefaces, with occasional 
special contributions to the press and magazines 
whenever a subject attracted him controversially, 

One of the contradictions of Shaw’s career is that, 
while his most active and strenuous public efforts 
were devoted to the spread of the Socialistic doc- 
trines, there is little to be found in his plays of a 
Socialistic nature. The Socialists themselves accuse 
him of inconsistency to which he replies with a 
French saying to the effect that the absurd man is he 
who never changes. His biographer explains his atti- 
tude in his later years by declaring that “no scheme 
finds favor in his eyes which does not irresistibly 
commend itself to his intelligence. He has found the 
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true doctrine of Socialism in repudiation of the fol- 
lics of Impossibilism.” In other words, he no long- 
er advocates that which is not possible of achieve- 
ment here and now. In this sense he is an opportun- 
ist, but again the viewpoint comes back to the point 
of departure. Shaw is essentially a product of his 
generation. His vision is abnormaily normal. It 
does not pierce the future, nor does it fall short of 
the present. It sees the thing, and the possible 
change which may be brought about now, and strikes 
straight and swift to the logical solution of the prob- 
lem. Or rather, it presents the problem clearly and 
unmistakably, with the guiding principle that the 
wrong exposed will swiftly be righted. 

Another result of his genius for selecting and an- 
nexing friends, besides giving him such complete 
appreciation of the spirit of the times, was the de- 
velopment of that perfect selfconfidence which has 
been miscalled egotism, and which appellation Shaw 
himself, with his quizzical love of teasing the public, 
has fostered. Shaw is the least egotistical man in 
public life today, and this. statement, revolutionary 
as it may seem to many, falls into perfect harmony 
with my previous enunciation of the secret of G. B. S. 
His work is the expression of an infinite number of 
impressions. He is not in himself the source of his 
own light, but a mirror bent into every imaginable 
angle, by which the hight from the thousand other 
lamps is synthesized and reflected back again, pris- 
matic and unrecognizable, but, nevertheless, merely 
reflected. He is impudent, given to effrontery, per- 
haps ill-mannered at times, bold,—anything but ego- 
tistical. Egotism entails a narrowness of view, and 
consistency is one of its few virtues; certainly, 
Shaw’s view is not narrow, and inconsistency is the 
indictment most frequently found against him, even 
by his friends. Yet this inconsistency again is itself 
a logical outgrowth of the source of his genius, for 
is not life itself inconsistent—or rather, could we un- 
derstand that the seeming inconsistencies of life are 
merely superficial and not real, would we not then 
also find in our boader knowledge that Shaw’s in- 
consistencies had disappeared? 
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No, Shaw is not an egotist, but he is supremely 
selfconfident. Having selected his friends, he was 
not satisfied to sit quietly at the feet of the leader 
and imbibe wisdom; at once he sought to measure 
himself up to the man whom he admired. For ex- 
ample, Sidney Webb, to whom Shaw admits he owes 
most of what he has accomplished, was remarkable 
principally for his command of facts, by means of 
which he overshadowed everyone else at every dis- 
cussion in which he participated. Here is Shaw’s 
first impression of him: “He knew all about the 
subject of debate; knew more than the lecturer ; 
knew more than anybody present; had read every- 
thing that had ever been written on the subject; and 
remembered all the facts that bore on it. He used 
notes, read them, ticked them off one by one, threw 
them away, and finished with a coolness and clear- 
ness that, to me in my then trembling state, seemed 
miraculous.” How many men would be satisfied to 
have such a man for a friend, and be mere satellites. 
Not so Shaw. He calmly set Sidney Webb as a model 
for himself, and in a short time was himself facing 
unimannerly crowds in the London parks, answering 
sharp questions without the slightest hesitation, for 
he had learned from Sidney Webb that perfect poise 
is the result of nothing but complete command of 
the subject under discussion, and can be obtained 
In no other way. Shaw was then an unknown youth, 
Webb a recognized leader. Yet who among the read- 
ers of this article knows anything of Webb, and who 
knows nothing oft Shaw? For Webb was a special- 
ist, and Shaw, having learned all Webb had to teach 
him, principal of which was to know what he was 
talking about before he talked, passed on to others, 
and still others. Yet it is to his friendship with 
Webb, doubtless, that he owes that selfpossession 
Which is so often mistaken for egotism. 

Finally, it is this confidence that he is on familiar 
ground, that he knows what he is talking about, that 
leads Shaw into his greatest pitfall—poking fun at 
his audience. Even Henderson, who plays almost a 
Boswell to Shaw’s Johnson, says, in speaking of 
“Mrs. Warren’s Profession,’ “This remarkable play 
falls just short of real greatness because its whim- 
sical, facetious, irrepressible author was unable to 
discipline himself to artistic self-restraint.” and Wil- 
liam Archer has declared Shaw “the slave of his 
sense of the ridiculous.” This lack of “artistic self- 
restraint” applies not alone to “Mrs. Warren,” but 
to almost everything that Shaw has written of ser- 
lous import. It is admissible, and welcome in come- 
dies, but where there is a serious matter in hand it 
1S a jarring note. Shaw is Irish, by birth if not by 
inclination, and it is because he so often clouds the 
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issue with the juxtaposition of strictly natural condi- 
tions, real but ridiculous in their treatment, that he 
bewilders so many persons who have been led by the 
Chestertons to believe that he ts subtle and elusive. 
Yet all that is necessary is to smile with him when 
he jests, and then steady yourself back to the main 
theme, and it is all plain to the most tunpracticed 
mind, 
kk 

As to this clarity of Shaw’s meaning, I recall a 
personal experience in connection with “Candida,” 
which, in its published version, closes with the state- 
ment that neither Morrell nor Candida knew the 
secret in the poet’s heart as he rushed out into the 
night. In reviewing a local performance of the play 
seyeral years ago, when I knew comparatively little 
of the modern drama except that plays with ideas 
bored me, 1 averred that the poet had come to the 
conclusion that work and not love was man’s life 
interest, and that he now had become a man. It 
was the snap judgment of a tyro at the business, 
and now I have discovered that Henderson, with all 
the advantages of association with Shaw himself, 
writes, “He (the poet) has made the inevitable 
Shavian discovery that service, not happiness, is the 
nobler aim in life.” Meanwhile, all the most sapient 
critics of almost every nation where Shaw’s plays 
are printed or staged, have disagreed as to the solu- 
tion. The point is that Shaw does not write for the 
analysts, for the seekers after hidden meanings, but 
for just platn folks, and the plain folks understand 
him, when they get their breath, after the first shock 
imparted by his outspoken manner, while the learned 
critics cudgel their brains for subterranean meanings 
which do not exist. 

The Henderson biography is little more than a 
compilation of Shaw’s own words about his own do- 
ings, and probably a third of it comprises quotations 
from Shaw himself. It is interesting, comprehensive, 
chronological and well classified, however, and thor- 
oughly satisfactory, barring a certain pedantry on 
the part of the biographer, who has a penchant for 
Prench, Latin and German quotations in the original, 
a habit he certainly did not pick up from his subject. 
The voluninous work is authorized by Shaw himself, 
who, m his characteristic vein, wrote to Henderson 
when the latter announced his intention of preparing 
the biography: “Any story that you may start will 
pursue me to all eternity; and if there is to be a 
biography, it is worth my while to make it as accur- 
ate as possible.” 

(“George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Works,” 
By Archibald Henderson. Stewart & Kidd.) 
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PARIS SPRING SALON EXHIBITS POOR STUFF 


1s not so awful. The artist who told me last 

week that he felt after visiting it as if he had 
had a nightmare, and felt constrained to get a drink 
of strong tea to “recover himself from the effects,” 
must have been more thinskinned than I am. | went 
through the ordeal coolly enough and, to tell the 
truth, suffered more from cold feet (literally speak- 
ing!) than from anything else. For this salon is 
held in a long tent-hke structure with no floor but 
the bare earth and no heat at all, and one must be 
warm blooded indeed to stand three hours of it—it 
takes that long to get through—without catching a 
chill. The question as to whether this salon is run on 
the right principles or not is an important one. So 
long as there are good and bad artists in the world 
there is sure to be a good deal of talk about “free- 
dom in art.” Every artist, good, bad and indifferent 
—but especially the bad ones—feels that he should 
have a right to show the public what he is doing. 
He says, and with reason to be sure, that no one 
has a right to judge his picture in advance of the 
public, least of all a brother artist, who, be he open 
minded or not, cannot help having fixed opinions as 
to what art should be and should not be. 

And the trouble is that, over and over again, art- 
ists of great talent, men who have become world 
famous, have been refused admission to the regular 
salons by the “jury” whose task it is, presumably, to 
refuse admission to all that is bad so as to keep up 
the high standard of the salon as a whole. There- 
fore, the independents, who let in everything. And, 
also, the many, many bad works that hang on these 
walls and make the general standard of the salon 
very low indeed. Personally, T have no respect for 
tracmtoueas such...l am Satished that all@iteal ad- 
yancenient in art follows the natural laws of evolu- 
tion, but that a thing is had because it is new seems 
to me the most absurd of ideas. Therefore, I do not 
in the least mind the work of the “cubists,” the 
“futurists” or any of the other artists who are taking 
new paths. These things would appeal to me more 
if J could find the root from which they grew. In 
other words, I want to see the steps of the evolu- 
tion; I want to be convinced that there have been 
steps and that this new form of art is not merely an 
arbitrary attempt at originality. 

I can best talk about this matter understandingly 


A FTER all, the “Salon des Artistes Independants” 
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by comparing it with the composition of music. lia 
composer, like Schonberg, for instance, sits down at 
his piano and hunts out the most excruciating dis- 
cords, setting them together without rhyme or rea- 
son, and has them printed for the use of the public, 
we feel safe in saying that he is trying to win no- 
toriety by the easy path of bizarre origmality. A dis- 
cord in music is positive and succinct, a thing you 
can easily grasp, that you can talk about tn direct 
and unequivocal terms. Exactly the same thing may 


or might take place in poetry or in any other form 


of literature. A writer might string together mean- 
ingless phrases with just enough coherency to make 
the seekers after new sensations waste their time and 
energy hunting for a “key” to the mystery. ‘There, 
again, we could fairly well place our fingers on the 
lack of sense and rest there satisfied. 

* OK x 

But how is it with this strange art? Evidently, 
these paintings, many of them, depict no known ob- 
ject in nature. Others of them are plainly intended 
to represent certain familiar objects, but are drawn 
and painted in such a way that these objects are all 
of them grotesque. And there we have two real 
problems; for even meaningless shapes may be beau- 
tiful both in color and line, as architecture is beauti- 
ful in line and decoration is beautiful often enough 
both in line and color. There is no reason why 
there should not be a higher music which should be 
nothing but color. For color is no less vibration 
than is music and there is evidently no reason why 
it should not be used in the same way. If a piece of 
music may be called “Springtime” why should not 
patches and lines of bright color be called the same? 

We all of us know the silly names that are given 
to pieces of music as well as paintings. The picture 
of a young girl just standing up and looking sweet 
has often been called by different painters “Spring,” 
“Joy,” “Youth,” “Mystery,” “Waiting,” “Bagatelle,” 
“Fond Hopes,” etc., etc. And pieces of music have 
been just as variously named. But suppose I take a 
mass of beautitui, colored ribbons thrown carelessly 
into a formless shape, why should I not call them 
“Spring” and claim that to look at them gave me 
the same thrill I feel in the bright sunshine of 
spring? Why not? I have heard a painter say that 
no painting could ever be so beautiful as the colors 
of the prism. I have heard another say that to repre- 
sent only the colors and shapes of nature was noth- 
ing; that one must improve on both color and shape. 
And, in fact, nearly all painters do actually improve 
on the shapes of nature either in the composition of 
landscapes or the idealization of the htman form. 

kok Ok 

As for grotesqueness, why should there not be 
serious as well as ridiculous caricature? Surely, the 
old masters painted such things to perfection; why 
should not the moderns do the same? And if one 
wishes to paint a lurid phantasmagoria broken only 
by staring, startled cyes, or pieces of several limbs, 
streaming blood, “flowers which flourished in the 
golden age and exist no longer, unless it be in the 
imaginations of ingenious carvers of wood and dis- 
colorers of canvas’—to quote from Irving—why 
should he not? We read of people being impressed 
by only one thought, of people seeing only one fea- 
ture in a landscape, something fearful or something 
beautiful. Why, then, should not an artist paint only 
these features, merely suggesting all the rest? 

But the worst thing about it all is the fact that a 
large number of paintings have been hung that are 
evidently the work of incompetent amateurs. This, 
if seems to me, is the most important feature of the 
salon, for here we can learn something about the 
conduct of such honors. As I said at the beginning 
of this letter, it is certainly a grave question wheth- 
er all work should be admitted irrespective of merit. 
or whether certain work should be weeded out. And 
it then becomes the problem who shall be the judge. 
[hese questions are of great importance, whatever 
the promoters of the orthodox salons may have to 
say about it, for the exhibits one sees here in the 
spring at the Palais de Glace do certainly not speak 
well for the weeding out system. For there one sees 
nothing but good work, but no originality, no ad- 
vance, whatever. Any artist who tries to make a 
step in advance will simply find his work refused. 
He then has recourse to the smaller, the outside, 
shows, or to a one-man show. Either of which is 
likely to give the impression that he is second rate, 
unable to get admission into one of the big exhibits. 
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It would be useless for me to name a lot of names 
or to describe a Jot of paintings. The names are un- 
known, the paintings, those that are good, defy de- 
scription, [ may say, however, in a genera] way, 
that the paintings may be divided into groups ac- 
cording to their technic, and also that many painters 
show pictures hanging side by side, in vastly differ- 
ing technic. One painter, for instance, has three 
paintings in a group, one done in point work, one in 
a sort of imitation mosaic, and the third in ordinary, 
plain brush work. Now that is mere play! No self- 
respecting artist would, or could do such a thing. 
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However, there is not much of that sort ot work. 
\Ilest of the painters have their method—some ot it 
very bad indeed. There is little point worc.—a good 
deal which seems to verge toward meaningless daubs 


| and genuine cubism,—a certain amount of photo- 


graphic work,—and much that is just amateurish. 
1 am disappointed to say that the smooth work in 
brifhant colors which seemed to be making headway 
last year is less evident this season. But the best 
things i this salon are in this style. The whole show 
is not worth much. FRANK PATTERSON. 
Parisseiat 27 [On s. 
———— 


SOPORFIC EFFECT OF ACADEMY EXHIBIT 


ETER the International Exhibition the annual 
A spring exhibition of the Academy seems a mild 

sort of affair. Even the most maligned of the 
International pictures had something to recommend 
it. It may have been naive, it may have beenrdistort- 
ed, or over-colored, but it was not commonplace. 
The general effect of the Academy is soporific. As 
usual, the walls are so closely covered with canvases 
that it is impossible to see the woods for the trees. 
It 1s difficult to individualize the pictures, but from 
the mass stands out one or two which are good to 
remember. A portrait of Mrs. H. by Henry Hubbell 
will stay with one for long. It is a large canvas. 
The woman stands by the door ready to go out. 
She is in hat and veil, and there is atmosphere. It 
envelopes her. One feels the air behind her. And 
the voluminous folds of her dark gown and the swirl 
of her green veil are stunning in their suggestion of 
personal importance. Another picture by Johansenn 
is exquisite. It its the painting of one of those 
homely subjects that our painters are so prone to 
eschew,. usually, I believe, because they see only 
commonplaceness and fatl to feel the poetry that 
may be back of the homely occupation. It ts a girl 
seated at a sewing machine at work. There tsa 
subdued tone over the canvas, and poetry. There is 
also a girl with the Hawthorne look in her eyes 
standing near a table on which is a plate of fish. It 
has not quite the quality that Hawthorne put in his 
*Trousseau”’ which shows a prospective bride trying 
on her wedding dress while the dressmaker cuts and 
bastes the folds in place. There the inspired look on 
the face of the girl 1s nothing short of marvellous. 
He has missed the wonder this ttme and yet he has 


made eyes that might have belonged to Jeanne 
D°Arc. 
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Also, there is a little girl by George Bellows that 
has the quality of Manet. The shy and yet allwise 
tilt of the head is entrancing. Indeed the head is so 
wonderfully suggestive that one almost forgives the 
drawing of the child’s legs which seem to be discon- 
nected from the body. Two small canvases are in- 
teresting and hopeful principally on account of the 
subject. One called “The Bargain Counter” shows 
the interior of a store with women hanging over a 
counter behind which a clerk is showing brightly 
colored silks. There is much in the handling that one 
might criticze, but the fact that the subject was 
handled at all is something to be thankful for. One 
gets so everlastingly tired of the same subjects treat- 
ed in the same way, trees, a pool, snow, a cow, or a 
girl bathing. They are all alike. A mill by the side 
of a river is shown, quiet and peaceful as a May 
morning with no hint of the marvellous possibilities 
that lay behind the walls, of the hidden strength of 
the brute that holds the world in the hollow of its 
hand, Moody has put the thing in his poem, why do 
not the painters put it on their canvases? They paint 
things that have to do with industrial life but they 
make one feel no latent power. Yesterday I passed 
a cut ina railroad where men were blasting to make 
way for a new track. It was grey and drizzling. En- 
gines were at work and steam was puffing from a 
dozen throats. The men, grey like the day, were 
wonderfully a part of the wonder they were creating. 
It was in the country of artists but not one was 
there to fix an impression on his canvas. And yet 
it was well, for the chances are that the results 
would have been a dead thing like the Academy pic- 
tures, without one whiff of the wonderful puffing 
life that permeated the scene. 


he sculpture at the exhibition is a disgrace. 
Sculptors were asked not to send, therefore the 
best and most representative sculptors refrained, but 
a few, thinking that lack of competition would give 
their work a better chance of being placed, as the 
Academy always wants a few things purely for dec- 
Orative purposes, are represented. There is not a 
single piece worthy of serious consideration. Per- 
haps next year the influence of the cubists and futur- 
ists will have awakened the Academy out of its 
lethargy, and the pictures begin to show some of the 
originality that appears this year in spring millinery 
and dress designs. An extraordinary force has been 
at work to produce the interesting color combination 
that the new designs show. 


New York, April 21, 1913. ANNE PAGE. 























Frank Is in Brilliant Company 


Frank Batturs, the courteous and capable general 
passenger agent of the Southern Pacific railway, is 
celebrating his twentv-seventh anniversary as an ein- 
ploye of the company today. He is a product of the 
excellent rule of promotion from within, on merit. It 
is in its heads of departmnets that the Southern Pa- 
cific's astute policy of ability and fitness for special 
tasks is best revealed. From Julius Kruttschnitt, 
chairman of the executive board, down the list a 
more brilliant set of men, admirably adapted to their 
several duties, I have never known. President Wil- 
liam Sproule is like a rapier in his keenness of per- 
ception, with Tolego blade qualities. Vice President 
and Chief Counsel William F. Herrin is one of the 
best read men in California both in and out of the 
law, with a faculty for judging men and measures 
that compels the profoundest admiration. Vice Pres- 
ident and General Manager E. E. Calvin is of the 
caliber that makes great executives, having a prac- 
tical knowledge of railroading. Vice President E. 
O. McCormick is a business developer, par excel- 
lence. Passenger Traffic Manager Charles S. Fee is 
a veteran of approved measure; I knew him years 
ago in St. Paul as one of Jim Huill’s most competent 
lieutenants. Freight Traffic Manager G. W. Lttce has 
grown up in the service and knows more about dif- 
ferentials than a professor of mathematics does of 
calerlus. As for Tom Graham, Assistant General 
Trafic Manager, did we not test him out in Los 
Angeles for years before he broke our hearts by ac- 
cepting promotion in San Francisco. His able young 
successor in the freight department at this end, John 
G. Stubbs, is proving himself worthy of the tradi- 
tions left by the genial Thomas. Then there is the 
brilliant lawyer Judge McKinley, local counsel for 
the road, and dearly beloved president of the Sunset 
Club. It is a galaxy of keen wits, of expert minds 
such as one corporation rarely combines. Frank Bat- 
turs has won his right to travel in such efficient 
company. Many happy returns of his anniversary. 


Versatile Harley Hamiiton 


Los Angeles owes a great debt to Harley Hamiul- 
ton and I hope an extraordinary effort will be made 
to repay a part of the obligation next Friday after- 
noon at the Auditorium when the Women’s Orches- 
tra and the Symphony Orchestra, the two local mu- 
sical organizations Harley has led and cherished these 
twenty years, nearly, will combine in a testimonial 
concert of marked excellence as a tribute to the man 
who has done so much for them. I shall be disap- 
pointed and surprised if a vacant seat is found in 
the building after the first number has been played. 
What a versatile man Harley Hamilton, is! The 
other day when the netghbors came rushing in to 
tell him his chimnev was on fire and the roof of his 
house threatened, with great presence of mind Har- 
ley attached the garden hose, brought, the nozzle 
through the window and inserted it up the chimney. 
Not a drop of water fell back for a few minutes; 
it was reduced to steam before it reached the open- 
ing above. Then the flames subsided and in a brief 
space of time the oak floor of his library was flood- 
ed, but his house was safe. I] nominate Harley for 
cliiet Of the Los Angeles fire “department when he 
returns from his year’s residence in the music cen- 
ters. of Europe. 


Notable Transfer of Interests 


What has long been contemplated was officially 
consuminated this week when Henry E. Hunting- 
ton transferred his interests in the Southern Cali- 
fornia Midway Gas Companies to William G. Kerck- 
hoff and Allen C. Balch in exchange for their hold- 
ings in the Pacific Light and Power Corporation. 
By this deal Messrs. Kerckhoff and Balch gain the 
controlling interest in the gas companies. a ten mil- 
lion dollar corporation, and in the Midway Gas 
Company, a three million dollar organization, while 
Mr. Huntington virtually becomes sole owner of the 
forty million dollar Pacific Light and Power con- 
eern. Along with this transfer of interest will come 
the reorganization of the Southern California Gas 
Company of which W. G. Kerckhoff ts to be presi- 
dent, A. C. Balch vice president, L. MI. Farnham sec- 
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retary, and A. “E> Peat. tréasunenmand controller. 
Offices will be removed from the Pacific Electric 
building to the new Garland building. 





Harry Rose a Good Prospect 


With the final fortnight of the primary campaign, 
which event focuses May 6, the undercurrent of 
opinion is strong that Justice Harry Rose has excel- 
lent prospect of contesting with John H. Shenk for 
the supremacy. Probably the largest mass meeting 
of the campaign will be held at the Temple Audi- 
torium next Tuesday evening, where Shenk, Albert 
Lee Stephens, candidate for city attorney, and Airs. 
A. S. Lobingier, will speak. Harry Rose will not be 
on the platform on that occasion. The Socialists 
seem to plan to do their most effective work by 
frequent meetings and small ones. T'rank Walfe, a 
former managing editor of the Los Angeles Herald, 
candidate for the council, and Job Harriman, the 
mayoralty candidate, seem to have the major part of 
the platform work as their assignment. The atmo- 
sphere 1s not strongly Harrimanesque at this elec- 
leva 


Campaign Funds AIl Too Scarce 


Campaign funds continue to be scarce around mu- 
cipal conference headquarters, it- 1s stated. The 
finance committee of which Charles G. Andrews is 
chairman, has issued a stirring appeal to the voters 
of Los Angeles in which it is intimated in no uncer- 
tain terms that a large sum will be required to con- 
duct the campaign properly. Personal service as well 
as money is being sought. F. W. Braun, the well 
known drug man, is treasurer and is receiving the 
contributions. Other members of the finance com- 
mittee comprise representatives from almost every 
political faith. They include Stoddard Jess, John D. 
Foster, Alarshall Stimson, W. W. Mines, and H. H. 
Cotton. 





After the Fake Advertisers 


City Prosecutor Ray C. Nimmo and his two effh- 
cient assistants, E. R. Gardener and Frank W. Staf- 
ford, are deserving of commendation for their work 
in conjunction with the Los Angeles Ad Club, in 
the campaign to put dishoneest advertisers out of 
bustness in Los Angeles. Numerous arrests have 
been made recently and several convictions are cer- 
tain. The chief offenders are the fake clothiers who 
use alleged train wrecks, bankrupt stock and pseudo 
fires to work off shoddy goods at prices far more 
than they are worth. Allusion to the Ad Club re- 
minds me that John Renfrew of the Home Builders, 
who is perhaps the dean of advertising men in Los 
Angeles, will give an illustrated lecture at the next 
meeting on laying out an advertisement. Renfrew is 
chairman of the educational committee of the Ad 
Club and has been directly responsible for the com- 
prehensive course in advertising that has been given 
by the educational department of the Y. M. C. A. 
this winter. 


Thousand Dollars a Minute 


I congratulate Dr. Milbank Johnson on the success 
of his Tuesday night meeting when at a gathering of 
three hundred volunteer workers who have set them- 
selves the task of raising $250,000 for a social ser- 
vice hospital pledges fer $27,089.10 were given in a 
little more than 27 minutes, establishing a record of 
more than $10c0 a minute. A stirring campaign is to 
be waged to get the desired amount. 


Mayor Obliged to Remove Wheeler 


Because his political views were not in harmony 
with those of other city administration appointees, 
who were not disturbed for their activities, F. F. 
Wheeler, president of the board of public utilities, 
was removed by Mayor Alexander and confirmed by 
the city council. It leaves this commission in a sadly 
depleted state., Martin Bekins constituting the sole 
member. Thomas Foulkes, whose resignation has 
heen in Mayor Alexander’s hands for several weeks, 
is on his way to Europe and thus far His Honor has 
heen unable to find a suitable successor. The posi- 
tion carries With it a salary of $300 a month. Wheel- 
ers removal properly met with strong opposition in 
the council and elsewhere, but the prodding behind 
the mayor left him no recourse but’ to demand 
Wheeler's scalp. It is a curious situation. 


Infected by Basebal! Bacillus 


Local journalists may form an_ internewspaper 
base ball league. Already. the Express staff has or- 
ganized a nine and issued a challenge to the Asso- 
ciated Press contingent and in turn has been chal- 
lenged by the members of the Tribune editorial force. 
In the personnel of the Earl Twilight team will be 
fonnd Carl White of the copy desk. with the catch- 
er’s mitt; S. Lientz, the real estate editor, in the 
pitcher’s box, Willard Wood, artomohbile editor, at 
third base, J. L. Banard, underground expert, in left 
field; Mat Gallagher, sporting editor, in center field, 
and Court House Reporter Vernon in the right field, 








Reverend Palmer, the religious editor, has been men- 
tioned as trainer. Copy Reader Pinkerton as umpire, 
Assistant City Editor Campbell as treasurer, and Bull 
Finch, of the federal beat as official scorer. the 
Evening Herald and Record staffs also are organiz- 
ig teams. 


Blue Coats’ Annual Spring Inspection 


That ought to be an interesting exhibition of blue 
coats when Chief Sebastian lines up his police force 
for public inspection May 1 at 2 p. m. im Fiesta 
Park. It is an annual affair and is the one oppor- 
tunity in the year for the Los Angeles public to see 
its peace officers in the mass. The programme at 
the park will include presentation of colors, inspec- 
tion and battalion drill. Following the inspection the 
police will parade from Pico street’ to Olive, to 
Tenth, to Broadway, to First street, to Central Sta- 
tion. ——___—<——— 

Back in the Local Fold 


William H. Curley, the efficient managing editor 
of the Los Angeles Evening Herald, is back at his 
desk after a three months stay in Chicago where at 
Hearst’s bidding he made numerous improvements 
in the local make-up of the Chicago American. Cur- 
ley was given a warm welcome by his staff. Anoth- 
er favorite back in the Herald fold is Harry Eller, 
head of the copy desk, who has just recovered from 
an attack of nervous prostration. It is a tense life. 


Don’t Like the Taste 


Why Ham Cotton should be in favor of the pro- 
fessional petition passer John P. Steele for any office 
in the gift of the President is a puzzler and I am 
not surprised at the resentment betrayed by Lorin 
A. Handley, former city clerk, Albert M. Norton and 
others who are said to be arranging for a general 
Democratic mass meeting to be held tonight, to in- 
terest the rank and file in protest. If Ham would 
get in the running himself nobody could object, but 
why, oh why, Steele? 


Shutting Off Unnecessary Expense 


Recommendation by the city council that Franklin 
D Howell, engineer for the municipal railroad, be 
released from service May 1, owing principally to 
the fact that his occupation is without an objective, 
is a sensible procedure. The engineer has been in 
receipt of a salary of $500 a month, but since the 
municipal railway bonds were defeated at the recent 
election the finance committee of the city council has 
decided that the engincering work can wait for a 
more opportune season. 


Absinthe Under the Ban 


Woe to the buffet owner or restaurant keeper who 
mixes for his patron the revivifying absinthe frappe, 
since the police commission has introduced an ordi- 
nance making it a violation of saloon regulations 
punishable by a revocation of the permit to dispense 
absinthe over the local bars. More than one family 
has a member in the state asylum at Patton as a re- 
sult of trying to make the absinthe demand exceed 
the supply. One former brilliant newspaper man is 
a hopeless maniac from the habit. The United States 
government did well when it interdicted the itmpor- 
tation of the insidious liqueur. 


Decennial of '03 U. C. 


Earl C. Anthony and Marco Newmark are plan- 
ning to attend the decennial reunion of the class of 
1903 of the University of California to be held at 
the Hotel Shattuck in Berkeley May to. embers 
from all over the state are expected to attend in 
liberal numbers. Miss Mary Putnam, vice president 
of the Los Angeles high schools, is also of ’o3 and 
will probably be present. 


Chart Showing Official Rainfall! Record 


Of material service is the chart issued by the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank giving the official 
rainfall record for Southern California for the last 
twenty-six years. That it is finding great favor 
among the farmers, horticulturists and commission 
men of Southern California is not surprising.” |The 
souvenir 1s unique in that it eives by pictures at one 
sweeping glance the information which is of value 
to the rancher. The chart reveals that one-hali of 
the rainfall precipitation of Los Angeles county for 
the season falls after January 29, while March shows 
the highest average rainfall. 


Celebrating in Good Season 


That monster pageant which is to commemorate 
the “completion” of the aqueduct in June promises 
to be a large affair, but I still think it decidedly pre- 
mature. Arrangements are being made for the na- 
tional guard to take part; also the police, fire and 
park denartments and the hoard of nublic works. 
Why this haste to celebrate? There may be many 
days of mourning yet. However, perhaps it is just 
as well. 
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One can agree that the “Prison Me- 
moirs of an Anarchist” by Alexander 
Berkman is a human document, but 
demur must be made to the statement 
that it is a contribution to the writings 
which promote cizilization, as Hutch- 
ins Hapgood in his introduction to the 
book avers. The thought will intrude 
that Berkman was not honest with 
himself in his protestations of sincer- 
ity for the Cause of the People. At 
the time of the Homestead strike he 
decides that he is to be the savior of 
the struggling masses and his early 
Russian education tells him that assas- 
sination is the remedy for all wrongs. 
Not murder, O, no, but what the Ger- 
mans call an “attentat,” a political 
killing. Henry Clay Frick is to be his 
target. But his aim is bad, he merely 
wounds his intended victim, is cap- 
tured, tried and sentenced to twenty- 
two years in the Western Penitentiary 
of Pennsylvania. 

Fourteen years of close confinement 
follow. Sad years, cruel years, bitter 
years. Time for much mental stock 
taking, yet, through it all, Berkman 
seems not to see the folly of his course, 
the absolute futility of “direct action” 
on individuals. He goes in imbued 
with a feeling that he is a great mar- 
tyr to the Cause, a self-elected one it 
is true, and scorned by the strikers 
whom he would save in spite of their 
contempt for his act. He attempts 
justification of his conduct. He seeks 
to show that it was a natural sequence 
in his life, which youthful environment 
in his native land fostered. But all 
he succeeds in imparting is an impres- 
sion of a glorified ego, which is not to 
be disconcerted by petty jealousies. 
There are inconsistencies in his narra- 
tive. Why, for example, did he voice 
his defense in German, the force of 
which is halted by inadequate inter- 
pretation when he had so excellent a 
command of English? Was it a part 
of his pose? 

But the young man paid a fearful 
price for his foily. Fourteen of the 
best years of his life were lopped off, 
in the company of the dregs of the 
earth. Prison routine is maddening; 
how one can emerge after so protracted 
a confinement with a normal brain is 
hardly conceivable. That Berkman re- 
tained a semblance of self-respect 
amid all that corrupting influence is 
the marvel. He did not go unscathed. 
The sordidness, the repulsiveness, the 
brutality of the contact could not fail 
to leave their impress. The memoirs 
touch upon homosexual habits that ap- 
pal one, and yet, in instances, there 
is a pathos in the tendernesses of 
rough masculinity for weaker, younger 
comrades that compels respectful if 
shuddering attention. Man must have 
an object of solicitude. He finds it in 
prison among his own sex. It is 
not an inspiring picture. 

Of prison lovers, of prison politics, of 
favoritism, of petty grafting, of subtle 
cruelties, the book treats with inexor- 
able fidelity, one feels. It is easy to un- 
derstand when a “long-termer’” is re- 
leased why he is worse than when he 
went in. He has mentally atrophied 
under the treatment; the conditions 
conspire to make animals, fanged brutes 
out of humans, and that Berkman man- 
aged to retain human attributes is to 
his credit, all things considered. 
outraged society, he naid a heart- 
rending price for his fearful mistake. 
Hight years of his sentence were re- 
duced by “good time” and the passage 
of a law that saved him thirty months 
of servitude and then came freedom 
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and the Last Day with the “cannibals.” 


Berkman writes with keen apprecia- 
tion of the dramatic effects. His me- 
moirs become a sort of moving picture 
arrangement with the vital incidents 
magnified and intensified. Repugnant 
as the description becomes at times 1 
is yet the reflex of a certain phase of 
life and as the narration of an intelli- 
gent observer is worthy of earnest 
consideration. More than ever the be- 
lief in the 
than prison walls is imbued, where even 
the most brutal convict may have his 
chance of redemption. Not in the cell 
and the dungeon lies rehabilitation. 
Berkman’s self martyrdom was the 
work of an emotionalist. That is pat- 
ent. He conveys no message of anar- 
importance to the open mind. 
His adulations of Emma Goldman, who 
figures as his inspirer, The Girl, have 
a forced ring. It is when he is portray- 
ing the idiosyncracies of his cellmates 
on his “range” that he is at his best 
and is most convincing. Berkman has 
a natural bent for character drawing 
and should pursue it in creating a stir- 
ring novel. He might call it “Marred 
Lives” and a graphie story he could 
limn. His anarchist doctrines are rath- 
er pitiful. He finds in them his “mis- 
sion,” but only another period of waste 
will result in that direction. Beneath 
his distorted sentiments one discerns a 
mind capable of evolving big ideas, but 
not in preaching anarchy will be find 
his best metier. His bondage is not yet 
burst. (“Prison Memoirs of an Anar- 
chist.” Mother Earth Publishing Com- 
pany, New York.) Se le: 


“The Two Samurai” 


Japanese courage has been the theme 
of many uplifting tales, and Byron E. 
eaten in his brochure, ene —L wo 
Samurai,” has intermingled the daring 
of a Nippon boy and an American in a 
stirring, manly way. It is a tale of ac- 
tion, of blood and battle and virility, 
and in the divine courage of little 
Sammy, the slant-eyed youngster who 
lays down his life for his friend, there 
is pathos as well as thrills; and no less 
is this true of the complement of the 
American Samurai. More than a word 
is due the little volume for its artistic 
binding and attire. (“The Two Samu- 
rol eebye Syren 8. Veatch.~ F, .G. 
Browne & Co.) 


“The Quarry” 


In drama and in story the American 
mind seems turning to the criminal 
and criminal conditions, and the tale 
of the convict, not always preferring 
the innocent convict, seems to have a 
fascination for the audience, whether 
it be the reading or listening sort. John 
Moroso is fast forging to the front as 
a writer of this sort of story. Many of 
the magazines of the day have short 
tales from his pen, and now comes a 
book, aptly entitled “The Quarry,” 
which is grimly realistic in all the 
harrowing details of police methods 
and prison life. Although at times Mr. 
“Moroso errs on the side of sentimen- 
tality, as a whole he writes a gripping 
story. Always, there is a tense interest 
in pursuit in a book, providing it is 
well told. From the moment that young 
James Montgomery is accused of mur- 
der on cireumstantial evidence and 
sentenced to prison for ,life, the inter- 
est is keenlv caught and is sustained 
until the end. when love and life are 
once more golden to the victim. Mont- 
somery escapes from prison, makes a 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


March 11, 1913. 
015451 Not coal lands 

NOTICE is hereby given that Mell Kin- 
caid, whose post-office address is 1139 
Trenton St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 29th day of April, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 015451, to purchase the EYNWY, 
SWIANEY, Sec. 26, SEYUSWY, Section 23, 
Township 1 South, Range 19 West, S. B. 
Meridian. and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the ‘‘Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,’’ at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised at $400.00, the stone estimated at 
$210.00 and the land $190.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 21st day of May, 1918, before the Reg- 
ister and Receiver, JU. S. Land Office, at 
wos Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a eorroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Not Coal Lands. 
015975 
U. S&S. Land Office at 
Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 18, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that John M. 
Elliott, whose postoffice address is 200 S. 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal., did, on 
the llth day of June, 1912, file in this of- 
fice Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 015975, to purchase the SWYNEY, 
SEYANWY%, NYSE. Section 9, Township 
1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, 
and the stone thereon, under the provi- 
sions of the act of June 38, 1878, and acts 
amendatory known as the ‘“‘Timber and 
Stone Law,” at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $400.00, 
the stone estimated at $240.0, and the 
land $160.00; that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his application 
and sworn statement on the 30th day of 
April, 1918, before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, 
California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a contest 
at any time before patent issues, by filing 
a corroborated affidavit in this office, al- 
leging facts which would defeat the en- 


try. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
February 28, 1913. 


015093 Not coal lands 

NOTICE is hereby given that Perry 
Whiting, whose post-office address is 415 
Kk. 9th St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 20th day of March, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 015098, to purchase Lot 4, Sec- 
tion 7, Township 1 South, Range 17 West, 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 8, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised at $99.50, the stone estimated at 
$49.75, and the land $49.75; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement 
on the i3th day of May, 19138, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Of- 
fice, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
016863 Not coal lands 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
February 19, 1913. 


NOTICH is hereby given that Edward 
L. Mitchell, whose post-office address is 
428 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 12th day of November, 1912, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Ap- 
plication, No, 016868, to purchase the 
NEY“SEY, Section 21, Township 1 South, 
Range 19 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 8 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘“‘Timber and Stone Law.” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant tg such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00 and the land $50.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
In support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 30th day of April, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, JV. §. 
Land Office, at Los AngeJes, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this: 
purchas?2 before entry. or initiate a con- 
test_ at any time before patent issues, 
by filing a corroborated affidavit in this: 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 















By W. Francis Gates 

It seems the cubist in literature is 
not to be kept from musical criticism. 
The recent symphony concert called 
ollt the following, which, by the way, 
is about as comprehensible as a good 
deal of the musical criticism one sees 
in the sporting and society columns of 
the daily press: 

“Rifty instruments there were. Like- 
wise Harley Hamilton in ornamental 
beckoning. In the concrete of the en- 
semble was muchness, also diversity of 
fortissimos. Dvorak was to the Nego 
tune not. To the Bohemian he was. So 
much breathing into horns was of a 
similarity, and there was of fiddles a 
catguttiness. Behmberton of many 
tunes made small animacule, likewise 





that a newspaper writer on musical 


topics should know anything of music. | 


The favorite stunt of the city editor 
is to assign the musical writing to the 
society reporter; and what slushiness 
results. The poor girl is driven to use 
her stock of sartorial and social ad- 
jectives in, to her, an entirely unknown 
fie'd, and, like Lhevinne, in the above 
cubie diatribe, she “insults the piano”’— 


also the violin, ’cello and especially the | 


voice. Failing of the society reporter, 


the political or sports writer is called | 


into play and a series of harmonic 
Charley Van Loanisms results that 1s 
more virile in English, at least, if more 
lapsing in musical terminology. But 
the sad thing about it all is that the 


— 


EUGENE YSAYE, AT THE AUDITORIUM, MAY 6 AND 10 





tentacles of Wagner. Also filiments of 
Debussy. And the light went out, There 
is not all of whieh Was. And in some 
is not. With a mightiness of prestigi- 
tation, Lhevinne insulted the piano. 
As a metrician. Beyond Biind Tom like- 
Wise and somewhat was also. No noise 
was unhleft for Behymer. Magnetise 
was the audience in the toto. Floriditity 
was exhumed by applause, and too 
much was not enough. Also there was 
more three times. 
turned was old acquaintance not forgot 
and much green wreath. 
is protoxide of nitrogen.” 





This is printed as showing how the: 


inoeHainilton seback?! 
‘reports that are well founded and which 
All of which | 





musical criticism of the future may be , 


simplified. Never has it been necessary 








itics—takes the press as gospel. If it 
appears in the paper, it’s so. The pub- 
lie thinks no newspaper editor or owner 
would so far betray its trust In him as 


to send a person to report a concert | 


who didn’t know the difference between 


|a& symphony and a serenade, a bassoon 


and a bamboula, a Pavane and an ordi- 
nary pain! But what does the editor 
care. He sees more in the biceps of a 
base-ball player or the whisper of a 
ward politician than in giving concert 


will bring the paper respect from those 
who know. And that is not “protoxide 
Of enitrogen.”’ 





Los Angeles has more than ordinary 


interest in the appointment of the mu- 








| sixteen to twenty years: 
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GREAT PHILHARMONIC COURSE EVENT. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 2, 


PORULAR SYMPHONY 


CONCERT, GIVEN BY THE 


Woman’s Orchestra 


And the 


L. A. Symplhony Orchestra 


HARLEY HAMILTON, Conductor 
Prices, 25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.50—On Sale at Auditorium Box Office. 





sical director of the San Francisco ex- 
position, from the reasons of its prox- 
imity, comparatively speaking, our large 
and well trained singing societies and 


; | the number of local composers whose 
public,—on such matters, if not on pol- 


works may be given representation 
there. So it is interesting to learn of 
the appointment of George W. Stewart, 
of Boston, as director of music at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, 1915. The Ellis Club and the Lyric 
Club will be available for concerts that 
season and it would be a wise director 
of them who would urge the combina- 
tion of the two for several preparatory 
concerts here, in the way of practice. 
Such a body of 200 singers, chartering 


| a steamer for passage and hotel while 


lying off the Exposition grounds, and 
singing two or three programs, intro- 
ducing Los Angeles soloists and com- 
positions—what a vista of possibilities 
opens! Mr. Poulin will not urge any 
plan of action on his clubs, so it will 
depend on the two boards of directors 
to take action, And there is no doubt 
that Mr. Stewart will be glad to have 
at his disposal such an attraction. San 
Francisco could not equal it, 

is. the 


Promising unusual interest 


| testimonial concert to Harley Hamil- 


ton at the Auditorium, Friday, May 2, 
at 3 p. m. It is tendered by the Wom- 
an’s Orchestra and the Symphony Or- 
chestra, which two bands will continue 
in a popular program, the numbers of 
which are as follows: 

Polonaise (Militaire) (Chopin); First 
Symphony (Beethoven); Two Pieces for 
Strings (Grieg); Overture to “Euryanthe’’ 
(Weber); Zug der Frauen (‘‘Lohengrin’’) 


and Prize Song (‘‘Die Meistersinger’’) 
(Wagner); Overture ‘‘Ruy Blas’ (Men- 
delssohn). 

This is a fitting testimonial to the 


man who hag made these two orches- 
tras, and who has directed them from 
The combined 
orchestras number more than one hun- 
dred players, though several of the 
instruments probably will not be dupli- 
eated, as that would be of too much 
brassiness and drumminess, to speak 
cubically. Considering what Harley 
Hamilton has done for the musical ed- 
ucation and enjoyment of Los Angeles, 


there should be no unoccupied seat. 


Homer Grunn introduced five ad- 
vanced pupils ata recital at Symphony 
Hall last week, the players and their 
selections being as follows: 


Sonate Op. 26 (Beethoven), Harold Glea- 
son; Ballade Op. 10, No. 1, Intermezzo and 
Rhapsody G Minor (Brahms), Ida lLos- 
sing; Concerto E flat Major (First Move- 
ment) (Mozart), Nina Barber; Eglogue 
(Liszt), Reverie (Richard Strauss), Valse 
C sharp Minor (Chopin), Emma Eble: 
Concerto G Minor (First Movement) (Saint 
Saens), Ida Lossing; Etude Op. 10, No. 3 
(Chopin), Serenade (Backer-Grondahl), 
Minuet (Zanella), Eda Lou Walton), and 
Variations on a Beethoven Theme (Saint 


Saens), Harold Gleason and Homer 
Grunn. 

These performers proved that Mr. 
Grunn is as successful in imparting 


pianistic instruction and enthusiasm as 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 


March 19, 1913 
Not coal lands 016391 

NOTICE is hereby given that John A. 
Fairchild, whose post-office address is 2361 
Thompson St., Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 2ist day of September, 1912, 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 016391, to purchase the 
NEY, Sec, 15, Township 1 South, Range 
18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provision of the act of 
June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $400.00, the stone estimated at 
$240.00 and the land $160.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement 
on the 27th day of May, 1918, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
fling a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
04095 Not coal lands 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
April 12, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Ray Hor- 
ton, of Calabasas, Cal., who, on January 
14, 1908, made Homestead Entry No. 11564, 
Serial No. 04095, for NHYSEY, Section 24, 
Township 1 N., Range 18 W., S. B. Merid- 
ian, has filed notice of intention to make 
five year proof, to establish claim to the 
land above described, before the Register 
and Receiver, United States Land Office, 
at Los Angeles. California, on the 26th day 
of May, 1913, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Jackson 
Tweedy. Alonzo Morrison, Reuben Hol- 
man, George WW. Morrison, all of Cala- 


basas, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


in his compositions—which is praise 


he is in his personal performance and! a-plenty. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


Never before in the history of art has 
this country received so much atten- 
tion from either foreign or domestic 
eritics as has been awarded us in the 
New York and Chicago run of the In- 
ternational Exhibition of Modern Art, 
fiven under the auspices of the Asso- 
eiation of American Painters and 
Sculptors. Almost every daily news 
sheet and weekly journal] of any conse- 
quence have printed columns of disser- 
tation more or less worthy upon this 
novel and unique collection of so-called 
modern art. Monthly magazines with 
iron-clad records for conservativeness 
have devoted entire sections to at- 
tempts at critical analysis of the works 
of the cubists and post-impressionists. 
These articles, many well written and 
seemingly well considered, carry little 
or no meaning to the reader who has no 
opportunity to study the canvases at 
first hand. We who dwell on the edge, so 
far removed from the center of art ac- 
tivities, know practically nothing of the 
new movements in the art world, and 
at a time like this, lost in the maze of 
eritical by-paths and near-critical ink 
spilling, we are prone to wonder why. 
We ask questions which have no ans- 
wers and lift up our hands to a godless 
sky. 

* xz * 

I find upon my desk a great amount 
of material on the subject of the Inter- 
national Exhibition in the form of let- 
ters from critical acquaintances and in- 
terested friends who have seen the col- 
lection, as well as many clippings from 
leading New York and Chicago papers, 
journals, and monthly periodicals. From 
these I have culled several paragraphs 
that sound reasonable and that argue 
the question both pro and con and 
which I take pleasure in reprinting for 
the benefit of my readers who have had 
no opportunity to compare viewpoints 
on the “new spirit in art,” Writing in 
the March issue of “Arts and Decora- 
tions,” Arthur B, Davies, president of 
the association under whose auspices 
the show was given, makes this ex- 
planatory statement under the head 
“The Aim of the Association of Amer- 
ican Painters and Sculptors:” 

“On behalf of the executive commit- 
tee I desire to explain the general! atti- 
tude of the association and especially 
in regard to the International Exhibi- 
tion in New York. This 1s not an insti- 
tution, but an association. It is com- 
posed of persons of varying tastes and 
predilections who are agreed upon one 
thing, that the time has arrived for 
giving the public here the opportunity 
to see for itself the results of new in- 
fluenees at work in other countries in 
an art way. In getting together the 
works of the European moderns, the 
society has embarked on no propagan- 
da. It proposes to enter into no contro- 
versy with an institution. Its sole ob- 
ject is to put paintings, sculptures and 
the like on exhibition so that the intel- 
ligent may judge for themselves by 
themselves. Of course, controversies 
will arise, just as they have arisen in 
similar circumstances in France, Italy, 
Germany, and England. But they will 
not be the result of any stand taken by 
the association as such; on the other 
hand we are perfectly willing to as- 
sume full responsibility for providing 
the opportunity to those who may take 
one side or the other. Any individual 
expression of opinion contrary to the 
above is at varianee with the official 
resolutions of this associati¢n.” 
‘washing his | 
Mr. Davie 


After thus 
the whole affair, 
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chronological chart showing the growth 

of modern art, to wit: Classicists, Inges, 
Corot, Puvis de Chavannes, Degas, 
serret, Cezanne, Gauguin, Matisse; 
Post Impressionists, Cubists: Picasso 
(classic), Realists: Courbut, Manet, 
Monet, Sisley, Pissaro, Signac, Cassatt, 
Lantreo; Futurists (feeble realists), 
Romanticists: Delacroix, Dansnier, Re- 
don, Renoir, Van Gogh, and Gauguin. 
If my readers care to draft this list in 
chart form, it will prove a valuable aid 
in studying the work of the modern 
school. One of the best newspaper re- 
views dealing with the International 
Exhibition appeared in the New York 
Tribune and is signed “R. C.”: 


“There is so much that is good 
the huge international exhibition 
modern art which the association of 
American Painters and Sculptors is 
holding at Sixty-ninth Regiment Ar- 
mory, that it seems a pity to be de- 
layed on the way to it by a quantity 
of merely freakish stuff. . We have 
said that there is no mystery about 
Post-Impressionists, and the like. The 
student will realize that if he will take 
the pains to approach the subject with 
some system, looking first at the ex- 
amples here of Impressionism as it was 
understood by Manet, Monet, and their 
circle, he will see at once that, 
while they changed their manner of 
handling pigment from that common to 
the members of the Barbazon school. 
their principal innovation, which was 
that of giving the light of the open air 
its full value in a picture, involved no 
departure from the broad grammar of 
art. Now let us turn from their paint- 
ings to those in which a new philoso- 
phy of art is supposed to have been 
announced, let us turn to the paintings 
of Cezanne. This well-to-do French- 
man who had no pot boilers to paint, 
but could use his brush for his own 
amusement, had in him, despite whole- 
Some personal traits, the taint of the 
amateur.” After declaring Cezanne 
more or less of a failure, the reviewer 
passes on to Vincent Van Gogh. to 
whom he accords real merit and whom 
he classes as a “simple Impressionist,” 
moderately competent and  heavy- 
handed. 


For example, however, he has small 
praise: “Gauguin is nothing more or 
less than a mediocre technician, trying 
to do something which he cannot quite 
accomplish. Of course, he has passages 
of modeling, of draftsmanship, and of 
rich warm color. Why not? These are 
within the reach of any man of fair 
talent. But no serious work of art was 
ever yet based on a few scattered pas- 
sages. . . The spectator who uses, as 
we have said, a little common sense 
and @isdains to be browbeaten by the 
Post-Impressionist hierophants, will 
simply face things as they are, recog- 
nize a poorly painted picture when he 
sees one and let it go at that. He will 
do this, moreover, even when the plot 
thickens and he follows the develop- 
ment of Post-Impressionism into its 
last stages and beyond. “It is not cred- 
ible that Matisse has not known just 
what he was about. There is a legend 
to the effect that the man had aca- 
demic ability and it is easy to believe 
that once, at all events, he knew how 
to "draw. . Matisse has proceeded to 
paint his nudes and his studies of still 
fe, not with-the naivetemor a child, 
but with the foreed simplicity of an 
adult playing a trick.” 

Concerning the fall into the chaos of 
Gubit. “hier cor -sawmece;“‘Cezeanne, 
Van Gogh, Gaveuin. and Matisse, each 
marking a further dr:i away from the 
acts af the world, nave vet confined 
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to the dominance of fact as fact to the 
extent of making a man look more or 
less like a man. . . when we bid fare- 
well to Matisse, whose nudes, preposter- 
ous as they are, yet suggest the forms of 
men and women, we find ourselves in 
the company of ‘revolutionaries’ who 


are not dealing with form as we under- | 


Standei@ at all. . The Cubist paints 
a riddle in line and color, and then, as 
in the case of M. Marcel Duchamp, calls 
it “Nude Descending Staircase.” In 
Other words he has the effrontery to 
assert that his “picture” bears a rela- 
tion to human life. Who shall argue 
with him? For our own part we refuse 
to offer him the flattery of argument. 
According to the Spanish proverb, it is 
a waste of lather to shave an ass, and 
that criticism of the Cubists is thrown 
away which does not deny the artists 
their right to serious consideration.” 
DS) * * 

We gather that the worthy critic for 
the Tribune—presumably Royal Cortis- 
soz-—does not care for the “new spirit” 
for he sums up the whole show as “an 
easy way of gathering a crowd.” Of 
course, no one pretends to understand 
this new stuff, hence no word is final, 
yet for the sake of comparison I will 
next week an argument in favor 
of the cubists, written by a man who 
really ought to know what he is talk- 
ing about. 
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Miss Christine Donohue of San Fran - 
cisco, who is house guest of Miss Daph- 
ne Drake, has been guest of honor at 


several pleasant affairs, among them 
the luncheon given by Miss Drake’s 
aunt, Mrs. Mary Wilcox Longstreet of 
West Adams street. The table was 
charmingly appointed and nine young 


girls enjoyed the luncheon party and | 


afterward the matinee at the Majes- 
tic. Thursday evening Miss Drake’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. James Calhoun 
Drake entertained their daughter’s co- 
terie of friends with a dancing party 
in Miss Donohue’s honor, 


Miss Carroll Stewart, sister of Mr. 
Hugh Stewart is one of the charming 
visitors to Los Angeles and has been 
entertained at a number of informal 
affairs given in her honor. Thursday 
afternoon Mrs. Paul Jefferson Chand- 
ler of West Twenty-eighth street gave 
an informal tea at her prettily decor- 
ated home. A number of the younger 
girls were asked, and were joined by 
the men late in the afternoon. 


Mrs. Allan Aldrich of the Huntley 
apartments presided at a reception giv- 
en Wednesday afternoon as a compli- 
ment to Mrs. John Ott of Canada. 
Abou two hundred guests were given 
the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Ott, who 
is visiting in this city. A color scheme 
of yellow was used in decorating the 
rooms and was carried out with spring 
blossoms. Receiving with the hostess 
were Mrs. H. J. Whitley, Mrs. W. M. 
Milne, Mrs. George Watson, Mrs. Alli- 
son Barlow, Mrs. Henry A. Church, 
Mrs. Cc. C. Cottle, Mrs. Loren O. Cren- 
shaw, Mrs. O. E. Monnette, Mrs. Wash- 
ington Runyon, Mrs. Henry J. Martin, 
Mrs. Clifford Smalley, Mrs. W. HE. 
Barnes, Mrs. James Johnson, Mrs. 
Charles E. Patterson, Miss Anna Lo- 
gan, Miss Edith Runyon and Miss 
Katherine Cottle. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Carlton Lee, who 
have been living in the east, have come 
to Los Angeles to make their home 
with Mrs. Lee’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Ross Clark of 610 West Adams street. 


Mrs. Theodore Allen Simpson and 
Mrs. Stewart MacFarlane gave a big 
luncheon at the Los Angeles Country 
Club Thursday, guests being seated at 
small tables decorated with purple and 
gold, wild flowers being used in the ap- 
pointments. After the luncheon bridge 
was enjoyed. 


day party for his daughter, Miss Aileen 
McCarthy, Wednesday evening, a num- 
ber of young friends being bidden to 
the celebration, Mrs. McCarthy is en- 
joying a visit with relatives in the 
north, and soon after her return the 
McCarthys will open their summer 
home at Redondo Beach. 


Mrs. Don Lee entertained with a the- 
ater party Wednesday afternoon for 
her guest, Miss Olney, who is here from 
San Francisco. After the performance 
at the Mason supper was enjoyed at 
‘the Alexandria. 


Miss Muriel Hamilton Stewart and 
Mr. Elliott Gibbs of Pasadena were 
married Wednesday at twilight at St. 
John’s Episcopal church, the new rec- 
tor of the church, the Rev. George Dav- 
idson, officiating. Japanese iris and 
masses of bridal wreath decorated the 
church, with studding of white stock 
and touches of fern. Mr. Victor Ben- 
jamin Stewart gave his sister into the 
keeping of the bridegroom, and Mr. 
Clyde Burr acted as best man. The 
bride wore her traveling suit of dark 
blue, with hat to match, and her bou- 
quet was an old-fashioned cluster of 
quaint blossoms. Miss Julia Derby, 


' larly attired. 








Who acted as maid of honor, was simi- 

Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs are 
wedding trip, and at its 
conclusion will be at home in Pasa- 
dena. One of the guests at the wed- 
ding was Mrs. Gustav Knecht of San 
Francisco, who was Miss Mary Lind- 
ley of this city. 

Mrs. George E. Burrall and Mrs. S. 
M. Goddard gave a tea party Wednes- 
day afternoon and a similar affair Fri- 
day afternoon, about fifty guests enjoy- 
ing each occasion. Small tables were 
decked with broom and centurias and 
marked with place and score cards jin 
brown and gold. 


Mrs. Moses Hodge Ross of West Ad- 
ams street was hostess at two bridge 
luncheons this week, Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoon, the latter one hbe- 
ing given in conjunction with her 
mother, Mrs. Clara Gries. The house 
was bright with pink and white blos- 
soms, and the guests were seated at 
smal] tables with centerpieces of stock 
arranged in brown baskets. Gold- 
monogramed cards marked covers for 
about fifty guests at each affair, 


At the home of her parents, Dr. and 
Mrs. Jules Roth, Miss Mildred Mer- 
shon became the bride of Mr. Paul 
Rocholl of London, England, the ser- 
vice being read by the Rev. Baker P. 
Lee Wednesday evening. An altar of 
blossoms was erected before the fern- 
banked fireplace in the drawing room, 
the bridal path marked by an aisle of 
White satin ribbons. The bridal gown 
was of white charmeuse satin with 
Chantilly lace drape. The tulle veil 
was arranged in Juliet fashion with 
sprays of orange blossoms, and the 
bridal bouquet was a shower of lilies 
of the valley. Miss Lucile Reese, who 
was maid of honor, was gowned in pink 
chiffon and her bouquet was a staff of 
Killarney roses. Mr. W. H. Rocholl 
served as best man, and little Manili- 
ta Boldt was flower girl in a dainty 
frock of embroidered mull. After the 
ceremony a wedding supper was served 
at tables decked with white tulips and 
pink satin ribbons. Hand-painted place 
cards showing bridal scenes and fav- 
ors suggestive of the occasion marked 
covers for the intimate friends and rel- 
atives who witnessed the ceremony. Af- 
ter a brief wedding trip through the 
north Mr. and Mrs, Rocholl will be the 
guests of Dr. and Mrs. Roth for a few 
days before sailing for England, where 


enjoying a 


| they will reside. 
Mr, E. Avery McCarthy gave a birth. | 


Yesterday afternoon Mrs. Thomas 
Lee Woolwine and Mrs. Marshall Stim- 
son gave a tea at the home of the 
former, 1040 Kensington road. Spring 
blossoms massed the reception rooms. 
Assisting the hostesses were Mrs. 
Samuel Calvert Foy, Mrs. Remington 
Olmstead, Mrs. James E. Woolwine, 
Mrs. Woods Woolwine, Mrs, Willough- 
by Rodman, Mrs. Alexander B. Barret, 
Mrs. Samuel Moody Haskins, Mrs. 
Harry Holabird, Mrs. Fielding J. Stil- 
son, Mrs. Pierce Baldwin, Mrs. Benja- 
min Lombard Harding, Mrs. W. D. 
Woolwine and Mrs. Glenn Spence. 


Miss Marjorie Severance will be the 
guest of honor at an affair to be given 
by Mrs. Roy Koster Wednesday after- 
noon. 


Cable to D. F. Robertson, manager of 
the steamship department of the Cit- 
zens Trust and Savings Bank  an- 
nounces the arrival in Cairo of the fol- 
lowing Los Angelans: Mr. and Mrs. C. 
A. Rarker, Miss Barker, Mr. C. A. Bar- 
Kker,.Jr., Mr. and yMrse R-J> Grecory, 
Mrs. C. F, Noyes, Mr. C. F. Noyes, Jr., 
Mrs. M. C. Griffith, Mrs. Katherine 
Bayes, Mr. and Mrs. George W. Walker, 
Miss Ethelwyn Walker and Dr. and 
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, W, Rolbimson Co. 


Broadway and Wlhura 


Bulgarian--- 


The Key-note of Summer Smariness! 
Bulgarian Parasols, Bulgarian Jewelry, Bulgar- 
ian Hats, Bulgarian Suits and Dresses, Bulgar- 
ian Silks, Chiffons and embroideries! 


And very new embossed ribbons, in the Bul- 
garian colorings—to make into a sash for the 
lingerie dress—and for long ribbon loops on 


the lacy lingerie hat. 


B ulgari an Jrimmings--- 


Washable bands for the ratine dress. 


And heavy silk embroideries for the afternoon 


dress. 


Bulgarian Chiffons, for trimming — and to 
combine with one-tone crepe in a ‘“drapey”’ 


dress. 





hair. 
This 





ALEXANDRIA BRILLIANTINE. for 
ALEXANDRIA SHAMPOO for a too dry scalp—will accomplish 
softly fluffy, smooth and shining Gray Hair. 


BRILLIANTINE for gray hair! Delicately fragrant, this bluish- 
white blending of nourishing oils will guard against that dead, 
harsh look that is the only menace to the attractiveness of gray 


gray hair—and_ the 


At the J. W. Robinson Co. 


Off and Vaughan 





Beeman and Hendee 








OLD OSTRICH PLUMES RENEWED 
Your old ostrich plumes skillfully repaired and made like 
new at exceedingly small cost—by the ‘“Cawston” Re- 
pair service. The most expert feather repairing service 


available anywhere. 


PLUMES STEAMED AND 
CURLED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
313 Broadway. Los Angeles 














The Rose Tree Tea House 


; 167 North 
(| Orange Grove 
) Avenue 

| Pasadena 
Lunch 12 to 2 
Afternoon Tea 

3 to 6 
Sunday Suppers 
only 6 to 8 
Private Room 
for 
Luncheons 
Bridge or Tea 
Parties 






| 
Orange Grove Ave. cars pass the door 
Phone Colorado 5523 





] 


In Los Angeles and en- 
virons---good telephone 
service is merely a mat- 
ter of using— 


THE HOMEPHONE 


Contract Dept. F-98 
716 So. Olive Street 
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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 
(Continued from Page Seven) 


new name and a new life for himself,, 


yet never once is he free from the 
hounds of the law and at the height of 
his career the trail is found and the 
quarry at bay. 


tions. The details of marking a crim- 


inal, the life in the prison and in Sing } 
Sing, the continual fleeing from relent- | 
less pursuit are graphically narrated, | 


proving the author’s intimate acquaint- 
ance with the penal svstems of New 
York. He is inclined to the idealistic 
in his drawing of his characters, but, 
certainly, that is an excellent fault. 
(‘The Quarry.” By John Moroso. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) 


Notes From Bookland 

Mrs. Reginald cde Koven, in the course 
of her historical studies, discovered 
that a large part of the late A. C. 
Buell’s most attractive “Life of John 
Paul Jones” was simply a work of fic- 
tion. A new edition of Buell’s life, with 
an additional chapter by Gen. Horace 
Porter describing the finding of Jones’ 
body in Paris, and its transference to 
the tomb prepared for it in the country 
he served so well on the seas, was a 
book of the hour at the time of the re- 
burial at Annapolis. Now, however, the 
publishers of Buell’s most readable 
book announce the “Life and Letters 
of John Paul Jones,’ by Anna de Ko- 
ven. In this Mrs. de Koven makes use 
of all the material she discovered, and 
has been able to lighten many hitherto 
obscure passages in the career of Paul 
Jones. 


Mme. Raoul Duval, author of the re- 
cently published novel, “Written in the 
sand,” is a daughter of Col. David Ur- 
quhart of Louisiana and sister of Mrs. 
Brown Potter. Mme. Duval was brought 
up on a plantation in Louisiana, but 
has since done a great deal of traveling 
in the East and made several trips 
across the Southern Sahara, camping 
for weeks in the desert, riding a me- 
hari or running a camel, on a Touraeg 
saddle and dressed like an Arab for 
comfort and convenience, On one of 
these trips she had a very distressing 
experience. A fever of 104 degrees com- 
pelled her to remain in her tent, in 
which the temperature exceded 100 
degrees, while a violent sirocco was 
blowing. Her life was in great danger 
until Arabs of her escort rode back 
sixty miles to a native village and se- 
cured chickens with which to make 
broth. 


Edward Gordon Craig, the son of 
Miss Ellen Terry, whose new _ book, 
“Toward a New Theater,” has been re- 
cently issued, has been devoting him- 
self to study of the art of the theater 
for the last fifteen years, and his ideas 
may possibly bring about a revolution 
in stage productions. He has founded 
a new school of dramatic art, through 
which he expresses the ideas which 


break with all the theatrical traditions | 


of artificia] ages. Mr. Craig is experi- 
menting continually, and the pages of 
this book are evidence of the extent to 
which the “advance” modern theater 
has taken its inspiration. The Russian 
stage in particular is following his lead 
enthusiastically; indeed, it was the 
continent which first recognized the 
value of his message. 


“Tt is stated that the “Love of Pros- 
perine,”’ by Maurice Hewlett, which the 
Messrs. Macmillans publish next month, 
is partly autobiographical. Coincident- 
ly with W. E. Hardenburg’s arrival in 
England to testify before the Putumayo 
Commission, Messrs. Fisher & Unwin 
announce the second edition of his 
“Devil’s Paradise.” 


Around the World Tours 
Mr. D. F. Robertson, manager Steam- 
ship Dept. Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank, 308 to 310 South Broadway, has 
reduced the first class Around the 


World rates to $480.50. This is cheap- | 


er than staying at home.—Adv. 


But Mr. Moroso gives | 
his story a logical and happy ending, | 
to offset the gloominess of other por- | 








T pak yk AP HTC 


Moore’s Non-Leakable Pens 


Don't Spill Ink, so why 
should we spill any here 


} 


'f PURITAS 


~ St 


DISTILLED 
WATER 


UST pure water—soft, spark- 
J ling, refreshing, scientifically 

distilled, thoroughly aerated, 
carefully bottled. 5 gallons 40c, 
within the old city boundary lines 
—a trifle more delivered farther 
out. 


Los Angeles Ice and 
Cold Storage Co. 


Home 10053 
—Main 8191 


Phones 


AFTER THE SHOW 


SUP AT THE FAMOUS CAFE 
BRISTOL. CLEVER ENTER- 
TAINERS. Perfect Cuisine, 


BRISTOL CAFE 


4th & Spring 


Entre Basement H. W. Hellman Bids 


and Business Directory 
HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL Cc. FOY, (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1013 


JEWELRY MANFACTURERS 


CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% S. Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 


Professional 


JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home F8037 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. §S, Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
March 11, 1913. 


015852 Not coal lands. 

NOTICE is hereby given that John D. 
Heron, whose post-office address is 318 
security Blidg.. Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 24th day of June, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 015852, to purchase the SESW. 
Section 11. Township 1 South, Range 17 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone there- 
on, under the provisions of the act of 
June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the ‘“‘Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been 
appraised at $100.00, the stone estimated 
at $60.00 and the land $40.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement 
on the 21st day of May. 1913. before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchas: before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN. 
Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Not coal lands 
013250 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
April 2, 19138. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Ruth 
Alice See, of Santa Monica, Cal., the wid- 
ow of George F. See, deceased. who on 
June 1, 1911, made Homestead Entry No. 
018250, for E1ANE%, Sec. 20, NYZNWY, 
Section 21, Township 1-S., Range 17 W., 
S. B. meridian, has filed notice of inten- 
tion to make commutation proof, to estab- 
lish claim to the land above described. 
before the Register and Receiver, United 
States Land Office, at Los Angeles. Cali- 
fornia, on the 14th day of May, 1918, at 10 
o’clock a.m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: 

A. H. Kappler, of Santa Monica, Cal.; 
A. B. Humphry, of Santa Monica, Cal; 
Géorge, Frateis, sof Cornell,” Cal.wec. ._M: 
Decker, of Cornell, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 





to tell about them 


252 South Spring Street 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

| 015525 Not coal lands 
U. Ss. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 

| February 12, 19138. 

| NOTICE is hereby given that Ed W. 

| Hopkins, whose post-office address is 322 

| W. Ave. 54, Los Angeles, California, did, 

on the 18th day of May, 1912, file in this 

|office Sworn Statement and Application 

No. 015525, to purchase the SHYANW4, Sec- 
| tion 11, Township 1 South, Range 18 West, 

S B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, un- 
der the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
‘land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated at 
$60,00, and the land $40.00; that said appli- 
' cant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 23rd day of April, 1913, before Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office at Los 
| Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a contest 
at any time before patent issues, by filing 
a corroborated affidavit in this office, al- 
leging facts which would defeat the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Not Coal area 


5689 
U. S. Land Office at 
Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 18, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that William 
M. Garland, whose postoffice address is 
$24 Huntington Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., 
did, on the Ist day of June, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn, Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 015689, to purchase the W%SE%, 
Section 10, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, . B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act of 
June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the “Timber and Stone Law,” at such 

| value as might be fixed by appraisement, 

|angd that. pursuant to such application, 

'the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $200.00, the stone estimated at 
$120.00, and the land $80.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 29th day of April, 1913, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a contest 
at any time before patent issues, by filing 
a corroborated affidavit in this office, al- 
leging facts which would defeat the en- 


|B bags 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Not Coal Lands. 
015737 

U. S. Land Office at 

Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 18, 1918. 
NOTICE is hereby given that John 
Parkinson, whose postoffice address is 
10385 Security Building, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 7th day of June, 1912, 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 615737, to purchase the 
NEY, Section 24, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
apvlication, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $240.00, and the land $160.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 29th day of April, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver. U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry. or initiate a contest 
at any time bofore patent issues, by filing 
a corroborated affidavit in this office, al- 
leging facts which would defeat the en- 

imy.. FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


THEY ARE FOR SALE AT 
CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH CO. 


Booksellers 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
March 7, 1913. 

014936 Not coal lands 

NOTICE is hereby given that Edith L. 
Kincaid whose post-office address is 1242 
Trenton St., Los Angeles, Cal., did, on 
'the 27th day of February, 1912, file in this 
| office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 014936, to purchase Lot 4, Section 27, 
Township 1 South, Range 19 West, S. M. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘“‘Timber 
and Stone Law,’’ at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised at 
$48.28. the stone estimated at $21.44 and 
the land $21.64; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 20th 
dav of May, 1913, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
March 7, 1913. 


015450 Not coal lands 

NOTICE is hereby given that Maude 
Kincaid, whose post-office address is 726 
E. 88rd St., Los Angeles, Cal., did, on the 
29th day of April, 1912, file in this office 
Sworn Statement and Application, No. 
015450, to purchase the WY%YNEU: NYSHEY. 
Section 22, Township 1 South, Range 19 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the _ stone 
tnereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878. and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $240.00 and the land $160.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of her application and sworn 
statement on the 2ist day of May, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry. or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing qa corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 


March 25, 1918. 
Not coal lands 016608 

NOTICE is hereby given that Edward 
A. Campbell, whose post-office address is 
520 S. Flower St., Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 15th day of October, 1912, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Ap- 
plication, No, 016608, to purchase the NW 
NEY, EYNWY, NEWYSWY, Section 23, 
Township 1 South, Range 19 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the ‘‘Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,’’ at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land 
and stone thereon have been appraised, 
at $400.00, the stone estimated at $230.00 
and the land $170.00; that said applicant 
will offer final proof in support of his ap- 
plication and sworn statement on the 6th 
day of June, 1913. before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





By Caroline Reynolds 
When an audience works itself to 
fever heat with enthusiasm and vocif- 
erously demands a curtain speech from 


the author of a new play, the reviewer 
who has been mentally listing the many 
flaws in the offering, must argue with 
himself as to whether he is unjust in 
his attitude of fault-finding. Sunday 
afternoon’s audience at the Burbank 
liked “O. Jee’ so well that it showered 
the actors with curtain calls and final- 
ly dragged Hayden Talbot from the 
sheltering wing of Otheman Stevens. 
But why? There are three sketchy acts 
utterly without logical climax, ju- 


venilely crudeand amateurish, with one) 


or tWo labored epigrams, only two good 
curtains—the first and last—and half 
a dozen hearty laughs. It is a bad 
play, and it would seem that the pop- 
ularity of the performers and the ex- 
cellence of their work account for the 
success of the opening, rather than any 
merits of the play itself. There is a 
palpable lack of polish and coherence. 
The first act is the Stillman ranch 
house in Nevada, where Sheriff Still- 
man leaves his daughter alone to pur- 
sue a brace of counterfeiters. Comes a 
man of mature years, badly wounded 
and exhausted both by loss of blood 
and his fight against a sand storm. 
Ruth Stillman realizes that he is one 
of the men her father is after and by 
music, chatter and, finally, an appeal 
to his gallantry, Keeps him until she 
hears her father’s signal that he is 
near home. Then the stranger tells 
her that he is innocent, that his wife 
has chosen the wrong path and en- 
ticed their son to Reno. The father 
has learned that the woman is employ- 
ing the lad to “shove the queer,” un- 


known to the boy, and had rescued him | 
phersiny s*| 
in | 


at the risk of his own life. 
heart is touched, and she assists 
his escape. The curtain of this act is 
the most sincere of the three and the 
dialogue has the merit of being natural 
at most times, even though the action 
is rather slow. 

In the next act the stranger proves 
to be O. J. HE. Emerson, an author com- 
monly as O. Jee, because of his initials 
To fill a senate vacancy left by a sud- 
den death, O, Jee is made a candidate. 
The administration is desirous of 
knowing his attitude on the canal 
question before it assists him to victory, 
and is inclined to be inimical. Every 
political trick is used against him, his 
past is raked over, and Stillman, now 
chief of the secret service, is put on 
his trail Ruth Stillman, also in the 
secret service and posing as a reporter 
on a New York paper, rescues O, Jee 
from his predicament, at the risk of her 
own good name, for O. Jee’s son has 
wronged a girl reporter, and Ruth has 
to assume that she is the girl in order 
to—Bestrain her fathers |Of course, ‘it 
all ends happily and O. Jee finds new 
youth in her love. 

It is a scanty skeleton upon which 
to hang the garments of a play. The 
canal question is not made interesting, 
and while the love story is a pretty 
one, it lacks that divine spark we name 
inspiration. There is so much that is 
commonplace in the world, that it 
seems a pity to add to it with plays 
like “‘O Jee.” However, the Burbank 
company is acquitting itself admir- 
ably. To Frances Ring the honors be- 
long for her characterization of Ruth 
Stillman. She is girlishly appealing, 
well gowned and  pretty,- and her 
quiet and foreeful handling of the 
brief emotional scenes is excel- 
lent. The Burbank audiences have 
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already adopted her as. their own. | 
When Walter Edwards becomes a little | 
more familiar with his lines and busi- 
ness he will achieve a graphic and 
most appealing delineation of Emerson 
—cursed with the nickname of O. Jee. 
There is a breezy and virile drawing by 
David Hartford as Stillman and For- 
rest Stanley is boyishly natural as 





young IXmerson, with a difficult scene 
to get over. There is too much dwell- 
ing upon young Emerson's fall from 
grace, and it is too badly told. There- 
fore, Mr. Stanley deserves ‘conimenda- 
tion for his handling of it. Herschell 
Mayall is as melodramatic aS a moving 
picture cowboy, and James Corrigan is 


MAUDE ADAMS, AT THE 
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THE HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


Announces the return of the famous 


Herr Ferdinand Stark 


and his celebrated orchestra whose superb concerts will be a feature of 


After-Theater Suppers in the Exclusive Mission Grill 


After the matinee the ladies will take delight in the dainty 
Afternoon Tea served in the Main Dining Salon 


evidently miscast as the scheming sen- 
ator. The Mrs. Hatch of Grace Trav- 
ers is statuesquely beautiful, even in a 
weirdly unbeautiful hotel background. 


“Butterfly on the Wheel” at Morosco 


To give an essentially English drama 
into the hands of an American stock 
company is a dangerous procedure— 


particularly a play of the type of ‘‘The| 


Butterfly on the Wheel,” which Flor- 
ence Reed and the Morosco company 
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MASON OPERA HOUSE 





| intention, 


are Offering this week. The play is 
British in its dialogue and action, and 
many of its finer points must perforce 
escape the average American. When 
given at the Majestic this winter it 
was, With perhaps three exceptions, in 
the hands of a remarkably incapable 
company, which made its limitations 
all the more evident. The perform- 
ance at the Morosco is vastly different 
—as a Whole it is as American as the 
play is English, which is bound to be 
rather bewildering to the listener. 

In the first place, the playwrights 
have not succeeded in their apparent 
Evidently, they sought to 
rail at the divorce methods of England 


‘and to present a psychological study 


of a foolish, pretty, but really worthy 
girl. But they have failed utterly, as 
any woman can testify. Peggy Ad- 
maston, the heroine, is the wife of the 
Right Honorable George Admaston, 
M, P., many years her senior. Peggy 
is fond of admiration, she flirts out- 
rageously, complaining of herself as 
neglected and lonesome, Young Rod- 
erick Collingwood falls deeply into the 
net of Peggy’s charm, and declares his 
love for her. Instead of appealing to 
her womanly pity, this sincere, if mis- 
taken declaration, only interests Peggy, 
and for months she plays with fire, 
subtly encouraging the man, willing 
to play at the brink of the chasm, but 
never to look over. But Colling be- 
lieves if he makes the opportunity she 
will respond to his advances; and 
therefore with the connivance of a 
woman who hates Peggy for marrying 
Admaston, he arranges that while on 
their way to San Moritz, he and Peggy 
shall become separated from the re- 
mainder of the party and by apparent 
mischance land in Paris, Meanwhile, 
the woman writes Admaston an anony- 
mous note declaring that Peggy and 
Colling have planned the trip. Ad- 
maston has them watched and circum- 
stances are such that their guilt seems 
obvious. He brings action for divorce 
against Peggy, but her innocence is 
finally proved. Admaston declares his 
undying love for this wife whose name 
he has dragged through the mire of 
scandal, and Peggy forgets her humil- 
iation and the outrage of alli her finer 
instincts and permits herself to rest 
in his arms. Messrs, Hemmerdi, 
K. C. M. PP. and Francis Neilson, 
M. P., may Know mueh of law, but 
they have just as much to learn about 
women. The atmosphere of the play is 
forced and unreal, although there are 
a number of excellent lines; a humor- 
ous character of unexcelled possibili- 
ties, and other things of worth. 

There is only one actor of the Mo- 
rosco company who surrounds himself 
with the proper atmosphere, and that 
is Harrison Hunter, who plays Ad- 
maston skillfully, British in appear- 
ance, accent and mannerism, a man to 
whom one might point in Pall Mall as 
2% member of parliament, In her emo- 
tional scenes Florence Reed deserves 
nothing but encomiums. Her handling 
of that exceedingly difficult court room 
seene is most excellent. But Florence 
Reed is too vivid a personality ever to 
assume the ingenue type, which is 
Peggy’s role in the opening acts. She 
lacks repose and the wide-eyed baby 
stare; she is so brilliantly full of vital- 
ity that she cannot be reconciled to 
Peggy’s pretty negativeness. Morgan 
Wallace plays earnestly and sincerely 
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as Collingwood, although hardly inthe 
manner that the role demands, and 
Richard Sterling makes an American 
comedian out of that delicious, drawl- 
ing part of Lord Ellerdine, rendered 
a Classic by Hamilton Deane, who 
played it with the English company. A 
minor part of great merit is contrib- 
uted by Howard Scott and Malcolm 
Williams further proves his value by 
his strong and attention-compelling 
portrait of the counselor. Florence 
Oberle’s French maid is so excellent as 
to accent that a Parisian theatergoer 
declared her a countrywoman, al- 
though he decried her make-up. 

Never was the need of educated au- 
diences more evident than at the Mo- 
r-sco this week. The number of unin- 
telligent people attending the perform- 
ance Sunday night was amazing. They 
talked through most of the play; they 
giggled at the best work, laughed up- 
roariously at the broadest comedy ef- 
forts; and still more loudly at the one 
or two poignant moments of tragedy; 
they yawned at the best speeches, au- 


dibly chewed gum, and although as a | 
whole well dressed were evidently as 


ignorant of the common courtesies of 
life as an aborigine. Players sometimes 
may not be successful in their efforts 
and their vehicle may not be good, but 
for their earnest and hard work they 
should at least command respectful at- 
tention. 


“Maggie Pepper” at the Mason 

Charles Klein’s plays are, as a rule, 
of the . financial-political-love-interest 
brand, but two striking exceptions are 
“The Music Master,” and “Maggie 
Pepper,’ and in the latter Rose Stahl 
is playing at the Mason Opera House 
this week. It is a simple drama, run- 
ning over with laughter and tears, It is 
wholesome and clean, no emotional 
climaxes or exotic situations, but 
flavored with sentiment and pleasing 
humor, lacking in subtleties, but 
strong in human interest. To the play- 
wright belongs the credit of line after 
line of laugh-provokKing qualities and 
a plot designed to hold the interest, 
But to Rose Stahi and her company 
belong the honors of giving the play- 
wright’s creatures a striking resemb- 
lance of realism. Rose Stahl is Mag- 
gie Pepper, the redhaired, capable 
shop girl, who has worked herself up 
from cash gir! to the position of as- 
sistant buyer. Maggie is fairly sat- 
urated with business, she knows the 
needs and the faults of Holbrook & 
Co. from beginning to end. When the 
buyer resigns, Maggie is certain that 
she is slated for the place, but John 
Hargen, the manag2r of the store, 
thinks differently, and, to please his 
niece, who is affianced to young Joe 
Holbrook, he decides to tender the 
place to Ethel’s dressmaker. Maggie’s 
sun seems to have gone down, and 
things look still darker when she finds 
that she has inadvertently told Joe 
Holbrook of the faults of the store, be- 
lieving him to be merly a candidate for 
a position as floorwalker. But Joe sees 
the canniness of her, likes her sincerity 
and wit and womanliness and not only 
gives her the place as buyer, but makes 
her his chief counselor. Naturally, his 
erowing dependence on her causes gos- 
sip and finally results in the breaking 
off of his engagement, when, of course, 
he turns to Maggie and finally per- 
suades her to become his life partner. 
It is not so much the plot as the way 
in which Klein tells his story that holds 
the undivided attention of his audience. 
And Rose Stahl can deliver a slangy, 
funny line with the same sure aim 
that she brings tears to the eyes with 
her restrained, natural emotion. She 
does not tear passion to tatters, but the 
hopelessness expressed in gesture and 
attitude and the tremble of her voice 
are far more effective than any 
teria of acting. She is in@ivicual & 
her methods, following . 
stereotyped rules. Her cor 
her excellent support. Joh: 
plays Joe Holbrook in ple 
ion, and even in an unfortamal 


| suggests the well-bred gentleman. 


| Jewish drummer 
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where Holbrook is unnecessarily called 


upon for an intoxicated condition he 
A 
character bit of especial worth is the 
of Max Reynolds. 
Smaller bits, including the shop girls 
of Agnes Marc and Florence Grant and 


the Zaza of Lillian Claire are capitally 
done, while the house detective por- | 
trayed by Marie Hudson is a triumph | 


of realism. 


Foy Family at the Majestic 
George V. Hobart has interpolated 
1913 humor and lyrics in DuSouchet’s 
old-time farce, “The Man from Mex- 


ico,” given it the peculiarly New York- | 


ish name of “Over the River,” and pre- 
sented it to Eddie Foy, who is playing 
it at the Majestic this week. Wheth- 
er he is playing Madison Parke, who 


passes thirty days in jail while his 
wife thinks he is in Mexico, or whether 


he essays a caricature of Hamlet, Ed- 


die Foy is the same, with his queer 
little ways of making laughs, his funny, 
trembling voice, his twisted mouth and 
his near-singing. Foy doesn’t sing, or 


rather he doesn’t imitate the action, to 


any extent in “Over .the River,’ for 
which audiences are truly grateful. But 


his support does sing, and ragtime is 


the keynote of it all. The opening 
scene, a cabaret show at a fashionable 
and rather naughty restaurant, fairly 
brims with ragtime, and “The Broad- 
way Cabaret” song, given by Eleanor 
Kent and the chorus, is a huge suc- 
cess. There are a number of clever 
dancing specialtieg throughout the per- 
formance, and the costuming and 
scenic effects are excellent, with 
chorus numbers of especial interest. 
But the hit of the entire performance 
is the work of the seven Foy kiddies, 
Who prove that they have inherited 
their father’s talents—in fact most of 
them have improved on him to such an 
extent that they can sing. They are 
youngsters of unusual cleverness, self- 
possessed without  self-consciousness, 
and their audience would keep them 
working overtime if Father Foy didn’t 
interfere. Father might retire on his 
laurels now and leave the family to 
provide ease and comfort and fame for 
the Foys. 


Excellent Variety at the Orpheum 


Music of every variety from ragtime 
'to Ave Maria with interpreters rang- 
ing from a turkey trotter to a male 
quartette and an excellent ’cellist reign 
at the Orpheum this week, and most 


of it is of the best. Dorothy Harris 
and Will Dillon, held over from last 
week, have popular programs; and the 
newscomers, the Big City Four, Mme. 
La Tosca, Harry Richards and Bessie 
Kyle, are warranted to please every 
taste, whether it be for Nevin’s Ros- 
ary, ragtime or real music. Male quar- 
tettes of any kind are assured a warm 
welcome in vaudeville, and when one 
is of the superfine quality of the Big 
City Four it threatens to stop the pro- 
gram. Both in solos and in ensemble 
numbers the quartette excels and their 
rendition of “The Rosary” makes that 
saccharine, time-worn syrup take on a 














beauty of harmony that makes it de- ' 


cidedly worth while. Another headliner 
on the bill is Sam Mann, whose work 
in “The New Leader” has been seen 


lose none of its flavor. Mann’s char- 
acterization of the ingenuous, thirsty, 
childlike leader ig side-splitting, and 
his company lend him capable assist- 
ance. Harry Richard and Bessie Kyle 
have a song and patter act which has 
no originality but several new songs. 
They are both dependent upon per- 
sonal magnetism for their success, an 
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here many times before, but seems to | 


HAMBURGERS MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


Oliver Morosco, Manager 


Beginning Sunday Night, April 27, 
RETURN OF THE POPULAR GERMAN COMEDIANS 


IXOLB and DILL 


For a limited engagement with their company of sixty-five, including the famous 
Kolb & Dill BEAUTY CHORUS in their latest and greatest music and fun success 


“UN IDUTClar” 


MOROSCO THEATER 


Broadway bet. 
Seventh and HBighth 


MATINEES THURSDAYS, SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS. 
Beginning Sunday Matinee, April 27, 


Return of WILLIAM DESMOND, appearing with FLORENCE REED and the 
Morosco Producing Company in a revival of the favorite play, 


“Old Heidelberg” 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER Main Sues. 


ear Sixth. 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, April 27, 


The Burbank Stock Company will offer for the second week HAYDEN TAL- 


8) Jee” 


BOT'’S New Play 


—~—S + 


Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. 
Home 10477. Main 977 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


THE SFANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Beginning Monday Matinee, April 28. 


MASON, KEELER & CO 
oin and Out’: 

“AN OPENING NIGHT” 
Jos. Hart’s Company of 25 


CHARLES KELLOGG 


The Nature Singer 


THE MUSIKALGIRLS 


Novel Musieal Act 


Thomas A. Edison’s Latest and Greatest TALKING MOTION PICTURES 


DOLORES VALLECITA 
and Trained Leopards 

BIG CITY FOUR 
Rover-Bates-Emerson-Reed 


Orpheum Symphony Orchestra Concerts 2 and 8 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; Boxes $1. Matinee at 2 Daily, 10-25-50 


MASON OPERA HOUSE 


Broadway bet. First and Second streets. 


WEEK BEGINNING 


HARRY BREEN 


Rapid Fire Song Writer 


RICHARDS & KYLE 


“A Regular Club Fellow’’ 
p. m. 
ec; Boxes Te. 


Charles Frohman— 
Klaw & Erlanger, Lessees. 
W. T. WYATT, Manager. 
MONDAY, APRIL 28 


REGULAR MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY 
Charles Frohman presents 


MAUD ADAMS 


In Her Most Famous Success 


| PETER PAN 


By J. M. Barrie, author of ‘‘The Little Minister.” 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1913. 
015927 


Not coal lands 

NOTICE is hereby given that Hubert 
R. Holland, whose post-office address is 
care Elks’ Club, Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 5th day of July, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
cation, No. 015927, to purchase the NE% 
SW, Section 11, Township 1 South, Range 
ig West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 38, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
Known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 


at such value as might be fixed by ES | ee “a = _ ee 
and that, pursuant to such | 
application, the land bee stone thereon DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


have been appraised at $100.00, the stone 


praisement, 


estimated at $60.00 and the land $40.00; that 
said applicant will offer final proof in 


Support of his application and sworn '§ 
statement on the 5th day of June, 1918, | 


before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase. before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U, S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1918. 

Not coal tands 015988 
NOTICE is hereby given that Grace N 
Fremlin, whose post-office address is Cor- 
neu, California did, on the I8th day of 

~*~ in this office Sworn State- 

ino Apoalieation, No, 015988, to pur- 
SWYUANWY, Section 9, Town- 

font Range 18 West, S. B. Me- 

an ‘e stone thereon, under the 

“ of the act of June 3, 1878, and 

Cys ainendatory, Known as the ‘‘Timber 


7 


L297,’ at such value as might 


nd Stone 


be fixed by Sopraisement, and that, pur- 





‘Not coal lands 


California, did, 


purchase the EYNEY, 


50c to $2.00. 


Suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$100.00, the stone estimated at $60.00 and 
the land 40.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 3rd 
day of June, 1918, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 





U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mareh 22, 1913. 
016848 


NOTICE is hereby given that George §S. 
Welch, whose post-office address is 212 
International Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, 
on the 9th day of No- 
vember, 1912, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 016848, to 
Section 22; W% 
NW, Section 23, Township 1 South, Range 
19 West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $240.00 and the land $160.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 4th day of June, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this: 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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The Great Tornadoes continue from 
last week as does Digby Bell in 


Happened in Topeka.’ 





——— 


Offerings for Next Week 


Charles Frohman will present Maude 
Adams in James Matthew Barrie’s 
fantasy, ‘‘Peter Pan,’ at the Mason 
Opera House throughout the week of 
April 28. This is an announcement that 
will please hundreds of people who 
look upon Miss Adams as their favorite 
actress. She has had many successes, 
but never any that reached her picture 
of the ‘most wonderfullest boy that 
ever was.” Few plays have enjoyed so 
much popular approval as “Peter Pan.” 
It is a fairy play written for grown- 
ups, and those who have already seen 
it will go to witness it again, with Miss 
Adams as the joyous Peter, the ma- 
rauding pirates, 
Little Wendy and the twins, the wolves, 
the alarm clock and all the other deni- 
zens of Barrie’s Land of Make-Believe. 
Mr. Frohman has made an elaborate 
production of the play, the scenes of 
which will show the nursery, the house 
in the woods, the cave underground, 
.the pirate ship, and Peter in his little 
house in the tree tops. 
is.a large one and will lend adequate 
support to the star. 


Kolb and Dill, the popular German 
comedians, will begin a week’s engage- 
ment at the Majestic Sunday night. in 
their newest music and fun hit, “In 
Dutch,’ which is entirely new to Los 
Angeles audiences. “In Dutch” is in 
two acts and comes from the pen of 
Aaron Hoffman, who wrote two of their 
biggest successes, “Playing the Ponies” 
and “The Politicians.” The story tells 
of the adventures of Louis Pinocle and 
Mike Schaumblaser, respected citizens 
of Wisconsin, who win a one-way tick- 
et to Paris in a popularity contest in- 


stituted by the Milwaukee Tagelblatt. | 


When they reach Paris they are con- 
fronted with the problem of raising 


to incorporate Schaumblaser’s brains 
and sel! shares therein. 


good opportunity for their well known 
laugh-provoking abilities. Violet Sea- 
ton and a good company, with the big 
beauty chorus will lend the principals 
adequate support. 


Probably, Los Angeles stock compan- 
ios have had no more popular leading 
man than William Desmond, who for 
several years was the matinee idol at 
the Burbank. The reappearance of this 
widely admired player in that favorite 
Diay, “Old Heidelberg,’ should be the 
signal for capacity audiences at the 
‘Moroseo theater for several weeks, 
‘particularly with Florence Reed in the 
part of little Kathie, and with the re- 
turn of Charles Ruggles, the popular 
juvenile in his old part of the leader 
of the students. “Old Heidelberg” has 
been in this city many times, but there 
is a charm about the play that never 
diminishes. It is said that William 
Desmond’s experience as leading man 
in Austrailia has added greatly to his 
ability, and he should excel in the role 
of the young prince, Karl Heinrich. 
Maleolm Williams will have excellent 
opportunity as the lovable old tutor, 
Dr. Juttner, while Harrison Hunter is 
equally fortunate in being cast.for Lutz, 
and others of the company will be 
given good roles, 


Hayden Talbot’s new play, “O Jee,” 
is proving a popular attraction at the 
Burbank theater, and the management 
has decided to extend its run a second 
week, beginning Sunday matinee. All 
of the popular Burbank players are en- 
joying personal triumphs in the new 
play, and Frances Ring, the new lead- 
ing woman of the organization, has al- 
ready firmly established herself in the 
hearts of Burbank patrons. Meantime, 
the Rurbank players have in rehearsal 
George M. Cohan’s comedy 


matization of the clever stories of 
- George Randolph Chester. This delight- 
fully funny story of the American pro- 
moter who organizes a fake company 


J2\ . 
: upon a 
| turns 





the friendly Indians, | 





The company | 


-cleverly done. 
'only trained leopards in captivity. who 


| nave wan ) 
| Jerome, the English comedienne, will 
funds to return, and Pinocle concludes 





Many funny | 
situations ensue, giving the comedians | 





gene Ysaye, 











success, _| 
“Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,” a dra- 





to manufacture covered carpet tacks | 


and then discovers he has really hit 
money-maker and thereupon 
“honest” should give the Bur- 
bank players wide scope for their tal- 
ents, particularly in the case of For- 
rest Stanley, who will have the leading 
role, with Francis Ring in the part she 
originated in New York. 


Practically, a new bill will be of- 
fered at the Orpheum for the week be- 
ginning Monday matinee, April 28, as 
only two acts remain from the present 
program—Richard & Kyle and the Big 
City Four, both of which made big hits 
this week. The new acts are varied in 
character, including Mason & Keeler 


in “In and Out,” Charles Kellogg, the 


California nature-singer; Joseph Hart’s 


‘spectacular play, “An Opening Night,” 
' with twenty-five characters; 


the Mu- 
sikalgirls, Vallecita’s leopards, and 
Harry Breen, the quick-fire song com- 
poser. Mr. Mason, Miss Keller and 


their company in “In and Out,” with ! 


its involved plot, its quick changes of 


‘scene, ete., offer an abundance of far- | 


cical humor. Charles Kellogg, the na- 
ture man, won fame on his last Or- 


pheum tour, and he has an act which | 
His | 


is an entirely different offering. 
dancing flames, his bird songs and his 


-wooderaft make him a vaudeville en- 
-tertainer of novelty. Joseph Hart’s “An 
Opening Night” is a big play in sev- 


eral scenes, with twenty-five in the 


company, and many features of inter- 
est. 


With the Musikalgirls comes Es- 
telle Churchill, the champion heavy- 
weight drummer. Their music ranges 
from ragtime to hymns, and all of it is 
Mme. Vallecita has the 


perform in aluminum cages. Harry 
Breen will sing a song on any topic re- 
quested, inventing the words and mel- 
ody as he goes along. The Edison talk- 
ing pictures will present new subjects 
and the Frankenstein orchestra will 
interesting program. Daisy 


head the bill a week later. 


Coming Musical Attractions 


At the Auditorium the next musical 
attraction of note is the coming of Eu- 
who is considered the 
master violinist. Ysaye is an artist of 
rare achievement — every ambitious 


violin student hopes that one day he, 


may play before the master and hear 
that great virtuoso’s opinion, and his 
appearance in musical centers is al- 
ways the inspiration of pilgrimages 
from towns within a hundred-mile ra- 
dius, to hear this violinist, who has ap- 
peared but seldom in America. A fea- 
ture of the Ysaye work is that he sel- 
dom repeats a program. He has a mar- 
velous repertoire, and Bach, Beethoven, 
and Bruch are his favorites. This year 
he has been entrancing eastern audi- 
ences, and in his twenty-one appear- 
ances in New York he played to Ca- 
pacity houses each time, thus estab- 
lishing a record. This is Ysaye’s fare- 
well tour of America, his last two ap- 
pearances in this section being sched- 
uled for the evening of May 6 and the 
afternoon of May 10, at which his son 
will appear with him in the Back con- 
certo for two violins. The programs for 
the two occasions are as follows: 

May 6—Sonata D Major (Mozart), Alle- 
gro con Spirito, Andante Cantabile, Alle- 
eretto: Concerto E Minor, op. 64 (Men- 


delssohn), Allegro molto Appassionata, 
Andante. Finale; Reverie Nocturne. (De- 


cereus); Menuet (Zanella). Mr. Decreus; 
Preislied, (Wagner-Wilhelm), (Lointain 
Pass (Ysaye). Mazurka (Zarzycki); 


Faust Fantasie (Wieniawski). 
May 10—Sonata No. 2. G Minor (Grieg), 
Lento Doloroso, Poco Allegro, Allegro V1i- 
vace, Allegretto tranquillo, Allegro ani- 
mato: Concerto G Minor. No. 1 (Bruch), 
Allegro Moderato. Andante, Allegro ener- 
gico; Reverie Nocturne (Decreus), Fileu- 
gos prea de Canartac (Rhen® Batoy). Mr. 
Pecreus; Concerto for two violins (Bach). 


Mr. Eugene Ysaye and Mr. Gabriel 
i Ysayve wi Album blathaeWiasner Wilhelm): 
| Old Mute (Ysaye), Rondo Capriccioso 


(Saint-Saens). 


Madame Bernice de Pasquali and Al- 
danita Wolfskill, contralto, will appear 
at the Auditorium May 8 in coneert. 
Mme. Pasquali has just finished a Seaa 
son with Metropolitan Opera Company. 


| Mott, 














DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 19, 19138 
Net coal lands 016251 
NOTICE is hereby given that John G. 
whose post-office address is 426 
Douglas Building, Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 29th day of August, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No, 016251, to purchase the W%SW4, 
Sec. 12, SEY%SEY%, Sec. 11, NWUNWY, 
Section 18, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone there- 
on, under the provisions of the act of 
June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the ‘Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $400.00, the stone estimated at 
$240.00 and the land $160.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement 
on the 27th day of May. 1918, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. §. Land Office, 

at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purehase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


- DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1913. 

Not eoal lands 016252 

NOTICE is hereby given that Frederick 

W. Flint, Jr., whose post-office address 

is 20 O. T. Johnson Bidg., Los Angeles, 


| California, did, on the 29th day of August, 
| 1912, file in this office Sworn Statement 
| and Application, No. 016252, to purchase 


the S“ANEY, EXYNWY, Section 14, Town- 
ship 1 South, Range 18 West, 8S. B. Me- 
ridian, and the stone thereon, under the 


| provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘‘Timber 


and Stone Law,’’ at such value as might 


|e fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 


suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$400.00, the stone estimated at $240.00 and 
the land $160.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
eation and sworn statement on the 5th 
day of June, 1913, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase’ before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filling a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1913. 
Not coal lands 015809 

NOTICE is hereby given that John W. 
A. Off, whose post-office address is 228 
Grosse Bldg., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 19th day of June, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 015809, to purchase the SESE, Sec- 
tion 3, Township 1 South, Range 18 West, 
S. B. Meridian. and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of.June 
3, 1878, and acts amendatory, known as 
the ‘“‘Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated at 
$50.00 and the land $50.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof In support 
of his application and sworn statement 
on the 8rd day of June, 1918, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


tne entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


March 7, 1913 

016851 Not coal lands 

NOTICE is hereby given that Orestes 
W. Lawler, whose post-office address is 
364 W. 41st Place, Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the lith day of November, 1912, file in 
this office SwornStatementand Application 
No. 016851, to purchase Lot 6, Sec. 19, Lot 2, 
NW4%48SW4%, Section 20, Township 1 South, 
estimated at $85.98 and the land $85.97; 
Range 19 West, 5S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “‘Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such value as might pe fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $171.95, the stone 
estimated at $85.98 and the land $85.97; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 20th day of May. 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 











April 26, 1913 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


015440 Not Coal Lands. 
U. S&S. Land Office at 
Los Angeles, California, Feb. 8, 1918. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Joseph A. 
Anker, whose postoffice address is Gen. 
Del., Santa Monica, California, did, on 
the 27th day of April, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 015440, to purchase the NEY4NEX, 
Section 10, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $60.00 and the land $0.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 22nd day of April, 1913, 
before Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
tha entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 











DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mareh 22, 19138. 

Not coal lands 015077 

NOTICE is hereby given that Thomas 
O’Leary, whose post-office address is 336 
W. 2ist street, Los Angeles, California, 
did, on the 19th day of March, 1912, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Ap- 
plication, No, 015077, to purchase the N% 
SEl4, Section 28, Township 1 South, Range 
ls West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $200.00, the stone 
estimated at $100.00 and the land $100.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 8rd day of June, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S&S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
tie entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1913. 
Not coal lands 016441 

NOTICE is hereby given that Maurice 
M. Armstrong, whose post-office address 
is 1708 Fletcher ave., South Pasadena, 
Cal., did, on the 24th day of September, 
1912, file in this office Sworn Statement 
and Application, No. 016441, to purchase 
the SWY%NEY, WYSEY, Section 14, Town- 
ship 1 South, Range 19 West, S. B. Me- 
ridian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘*Timber 
and Stone Law.”’ at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised at 
$300.00, the stone estimated at $150.00 and 
the land $150.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 4th 
day of June, 1913, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 











DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 22, 1918. 
Not coal lands 016159 

NOTICE is hereby given that Melakie 
E. Shedoudy, whose post-office address is 
8865 Normandie ave, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 12th day of August, 
1912, file in this office Sworn Statement 
and Application, No. 016159. to purchase 
the NYNWY, (Lot 1, NEYNW34), Section 
19, Township 1 South, Range 18 West, S. 
B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the “Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,” at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
stone ihereon have been appraised, at 
$901.15, the stone estimated at $100.58, and 
the land $100.57; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 4th 
day of June, 1918, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or Initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 





' the entry. 
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April 26, 1943 


Pioneering 


BY TH@Sai% 


IV. 


In 1861 Capt. Joe Walker (familiarly 
known as Uncle Joe Walker in after 
years) organized a party of gold hunt- 
ers in Keyesville, Cal, and they left 
that place to search for the rumored 
rich placers in Northern Arizona. Capt. 
Walker had passed through that coun- 
try in 1844 and again in 1846 in com- 
pany with Kit Carson, and it was his 
purpose to lead his party directly into 
those mountains that surround Pres- 
cott. But after crossing the Colorado 
river they found their supplies short 
and pushed on across the Colorado pla- 
teau toward Albuquerque. At the San 
Francisco Mountains they found game 
so abundant that they made a halt for 
several days, in which time they killed 
quantities of bear, elk, deer, antelope 
and turkey. The surplus meat was 
dried, thus proving: a welcome addition 
to their scant larder. They also made 
short stops at the Moki and Zuni towns 
where they obtained a supply of corn 
and beans. Reaching Albuquerque, 
they found Kit Carson organizing an 
expedition against the Navajos, and a 
number of them enlisted. Thus the first 
Walker party was broken up, many of 
the outfit, among whom was Capt. 
Walker himself, drifting on into Colo- 
rado. Eut in the fall of 1862, Capt. 
Walker formed another party in Denver 
and again started for Arizona, They 
passed through Santa Fe to the head of 
the Gila river, thence to Tucson; thence 
across the Gila and Salt rivers and the 
intervening fifty mile desert to the 
Hassavyampa, and up this historic 
stream to the spot where the pretty 
town of Prescott so gracefully adorns 
the landscape. 

* K #8 

This party was undoubtedly the first 
one comprised of Americans to arrive 
in that section—though other parties 
were on the wavy following close behind, 
The Walker party explored the head- 
waters of the Hassayampa and its trib- 
utaries, finding plenty of gold in Gran- 
ite Creek, Lynx Creek and Big Bug. 
Meanwhile, Bob Groom. El Peck, Lew 
Fisk and others arrived. They formed 
a scouting party for companies of the 
California column under command of 
Major E. B. Willis, sent into Arizona 
by Gen. Carleton of New Mexico, to 
arrest, or at least to investigate the 
Walker party, who were reported to be 
organizing to save the territory to the 
Confederacy and also to establish the 
military post of Fort Whipple. Bob 
Groom scouting ahead of the column, 
reached Granite Creek where he saw a 
white man panning the gravel. Groom 
threw a stone which splashed in the 
water close by the solitary worker, who 
sprang up and erabbed his rifle. “Don't 
shoot” yelled Groom and then they rec- 
ognized each other—the man with the 
pan was S. C. Miller, one of the Walker 
party. 

Groom surveyed the townsite of 
Prescott and as an engineer he was a 
very useful man in those first years 
following the territory’s organization. 
He passed away several years ago and 
lies buried at Wickenburg where his 
erave is marked by a sandstone hewn 
into the form of a tree trunk, a fitting 
symbol of his sturdy character through- 
out a busy life. Sam Miller died about 
five vears ago at his comfortable home 
in Miller Valley one mile west of Pres- 
ecott. His demise was preceded a short 
time by that of his wife who for her 
many noble qualities and acts of brav- 
ery incident to the pioneer days—of 
which more will be written later— 
ranked as one of the foremost of that 
little band of heroines who invaded the 
lair of the wily Apache in the 60’s. Fol- 
lowing are the names of those who 
composed Capt. Walker’s party as re- 
membered by Mr. Miller: Capt. Joe 
Walker. John J. Miller, J. L. Miller. S. 
C. Miller, Toe R. Walker. Jr.. John Dix- 


on, 


| Lount, 
' Connor, Chas. Noble, Jacob Lynn, Mar- 

















im Arizona 


SHULTZ 


Geo. Coulter, Dan Ellis, Dan 
tin Luis, Carlos Young, H. Wells, H. 
Mealman, Hi Comeris, Wm. Williams, 
French, John Wheelhouse, Alfred 
Supp, Jack Shoup, Jackson McCrack- 
en, Jack Swelling, Henry Chase, R. Mc- 
Kinney, Henry Miller, Ben Dick, Wi. 
Pointer, William Gilliland and Frank 
Finney. 
* * Fo 
Close on the heels of the Walker 
party—or to be exact, May, 1863—the 
A. H. Peeples expedition arrived on the 
banks of the Hassayampa, coming from 
San Franciseo, Cal., and way points. 
With all the rumors of gold in Arizona, 
dating from the explorations of the 
conquistadores down to that time it 
was to be the good fortune of the above 
named party to be the first to reap the 
yellow harvest. How Peeples became 
interested in a story of a lost silver 
mine and starting out to find the same 
stumbled on to thousands of pure gold 
in the rough reads like fiction, but be- 
ing a fact, one reverts to the conclusion 
that he was guided by Providence or 


as western parlance of that day would | : 
thirds 


say, he had a wonderful “streak of 
luck.” Ags the story goes, an ex-soldier 
was brought from Arizona to San 
Francisco for medical treatment in the 
fall of 1862, and died in a hospital 
there a few weeks after his arrival. 

Among his effects were a handful of 
silver nuggets and to the best of his 
ability he informed his 
where he had obtained them. He stated 
that while located at Picket Post (later 











little stream—which they named Weav- | aS 


| 015860 


er Creek in honor of their guide—yield- 
ed good “pay dirt.” They camped here 
for several days, all of them working, 
each for himself with gold pan, pick 


'and shovel, with splendid results. Four 


Mexieans who had joined the party in 
Yuma in the capacity of packers, on the 
fourth morning after their arrival on 
Weaver Creek, left the camp to round 
up the stock which had strayed away 
in the night. In the evening they re- 
turned with the animals and seeking a 
private interview with Peeples exhibit- 


'ed to his astonished gaze, handfuls of 


large gold nuggets which they said they 
had picked up on top of the mountain. 


| There was little sleep in the camp that 


night and at the break of dawn the 
company was marshalled and proceeded 
in good order up the steep mountain. 
There on the apex in a basin probably 
1000 feet long by 800 wide the party 
eathered by hand upward of $160,000 
in coarse gold. With their riches the 


'party directed its course to Tucson, the 
‘then nearest point, where a division of 
ithe same was made. 


A disinterested 
party of the name of Miers was select- 
ed to award each man his portion and 
emptying the gold from bags wrapped 
in blankets, upon a wagon cover, Mr. 
Miers having no scales used a pint tin 
cup. After all had received equal meas- 
urements in pints there was about two- 
of a cupful remaining. Im- 


/mediately, this was voted by the com- 





attendants | 


pany, including the blankets and bags, 
to Mr. Miers for his just proportion- 
ment. Mr. Miers burned the bags and 
blankets thereby securing the gold 
which had accumulated in them in 
transit, netting him with the gift men- 
tioned about $1800 for his hour’s work. 


Many of the party of whom Peeples 


Pinal City) with his command, a troop | 


days scouting to the east and when 
within about five miles of camp they 


tracted his attention. He wheeled his 
horse and dropped out, the company 
proceeding, and dismounting began to 


examine the formation. To his surprise | 


he found large quantities of smooth 
stones lying on the surface, resembling 
cobble stones in appearance, with the 
exception that they were as heavy as 
lead and black as coal. He hastily 
picked up a number of nuggets and 
placed them in his saddle bags and 
joined his troop. Picket Post was not 
an established barracks but a place 
often used for temporary camp pur- 
poses by the military in its scouting 
expeditions against the Tonto and 
White Mountain Apaches. 


How much truth there was in this 
story no one ever knew, but it was suffi- 
cient to excite the adventurous spirit 
of A. H. Peeples. Outfitting with every 
thing required Mr. Peeples set forth 
over the old emigrant route for Yuma, 
Ariz., where he had made prior ar- 
rangements by letter for Paulin Weav- 
er to join him as guide. Led by Weav- 
er the party 


icans had been placer mining for sev- 
eral years. From La Paz the party 


followed the Colorado | 
river up to La Paz at which place Mex- | 


of cavalry was returning from a few four years following the strike. 


was one, returned and the gold “pick- 
ing up” process continued for three or 
lis is 
said the fortunate discoverers in this 
yeriod acquired from the top of this 


crossed a mineral formation that at- | mountain more than a quarter of a 


'million dollars, therefore the mountain 


| 
| 





turned east, crossed the Plumosa range | 


and passed through the entire length 
of the broad Cullen Valley, taking as 
their landmark the prominent skyline 
of a huge, fiat topped peak that loomed 
before them in the purple distance. 
The evening that they neared its base, 
Peeples, who was riding with Weaver 
in the lead, jumped a bunch of ante- 
lope and following them up a ravine 


them. Forthwith he named the stream 
Antelope Creek and their flat topped 
landmark which had guided them thus 
far, Antelope Peak. 
* * & 

Meanwhile, Weaver had led the party 
into another ravine with running water 
which flowed on the east side of the 


peak, and went into camp just before | 


sundown. The following day gold pans 
were brought into requisition and they 


Ceo. Blosser, Chas. Taylor, Geo. | found to their joy that the bars of the 


' spending ,thiousands 


is on the map as Rich Hill. named so by 
_the discoverers of the gold on its crest. 

Peeples evidently lost interest in the 
silver mine, upon obtaining his quick 
fortune. but if he had proceeded along 
‘with the data in hand as originally in- 
'tended, ouite likelv he would have suc- 
“ceeded. For. ten years later, the Silver 
King was discovered just where Pee- 
ples informant had located it and it 
naid $1,000.000 annually in dividends to 
the company that operated it. The sil- 
ver in its native state in huge masses 
was taken from the mine and the mills 
for reduction of its ore were located at 
Picket Post, renamed Pinal City. and 
the same was a flourishing town 
throughout the 70’s and later. But now 
the King is dead, the mills in decay and 
the town long since has joined the “has 
beens.” 





ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 

Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
eent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 


Angeles Railway Company is now 
of* dollars’ in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 


| Public Safety League. 


i 
' 
| 
| 


Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 
Never cross 2 street without looking 


in both directions. 
which ran around the west side of the | 
peak, he succeeded in bagging five of | 


Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 


pital. 





Never cross behind a car without as- 


| suring yourself that there is not an- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


other coming in the opposite direction. 


Never stand on the steps. 
Never let your children play in the 
streets. 


Never get off backwards. 
LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 


ie) 
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| Shedoudy, whoss post-office address 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Land Offiee at Los Angeles, Cal., 
March 11, 1918. 

Not coal lands 
NOTICE is hereby given that Elias ine 
Ss 
3865 Normandie Ave., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 24th day of June, 1912 
fila in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 015860, to purchase the 
NY4NE%, Section 19, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $200.00, the stone 
estimated at $100.00 and the land $100.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 22nd day of May, 19138, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. 5S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at. any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice. alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
March 11, 19138. 

015648 





Not coal lands 

NOTICE is hereby given that Anna G. 
Dodge, whose post-office address is 3007 
La Salle Ave., Los Angeles, Cal., did, on 
the 27th day of May, 1912, file in this of- 
fice Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 015648, to purchase Lot 7, Section 4, 
Township 1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the “*Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,’ at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land 
and stone thereon have been appraised 
at $99.90, the stone estimated at $49.95 and 
the land $49.95; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the 22nd day 
of May. 1913, before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, 
California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
March 7, 1913. 

015696 Not coal lands 
NOTICE is hereby given that Claude 
BE. Kineaid, whose post-office address is 
R. F. D. No. 4, Box 579, Los Angeles, Cal., 
did, on the 3rd day of June, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 015696, to purchase the Lots 1, 
2, 3, WYNWY, Section 27, Township 1 
South. Range 19 West, S. B. Meridian, 
and the stone thereon, under the provi- 
sions of the act of June 32, 1878, and acts 
amendatory, known as the ‘“‘Timber and 
Stone Law,’’ at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised at $369.10, 
the stone estimated at $204.55 and the land 
$164.55; that said applicant will offer final 
proof in support of his application and 
sworn statement on the 20th day of 
May, 1913, before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 

geles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 


March 19, 1913 

Not coal lands 016762 

NOTICE is hereby given that Henry 
Grey, whose post-office address is 1812 W. 
38th Place, Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 30th day of October, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
cation, No. 016762, to purchase the SW, 
Sec. 9, Township 1 South, Range 18 West, 
5. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 
3, 1878, and acts amendatory, known as 
the ‘‘Timber and Stone Law,”’ at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $400.00, the stone estimated at 
$240.00 and the land $160.00; that said ap- 
Plicant will offer final proof in support 
of his application and sworn statement on 
the 27th day of May. 1918, before the Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at 
Los Angeles, California 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing qa corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN. 
Register. 








we ww % emis 


This has been a quiet week on the 
Los Angeles stock exchange; practic- 
ally the only activity whatever has 
been in the oil stocks. Bonds have been 
excessively quiet with absolutely no 
sales and but slight changes in quota- 
tions perhaps, at the most, of half a 
point. Bank stocks have been steady 
with little trading, and industrials have 
also been lethargic. 

In the oil issues the chief feature of 
the week has been the falling away in 
price of Amalgamated. It has eased off 
to $80.00 a share when two weeks ago 
it was strong at $86. As the stock pays 


a dividend of one per cent a month | 


brokers are at a loss to account for 
the decline and are expecting import- 
ant announcements from the Amalga- 
mated headquarters within a few days. 

Bear Creek oil is in demand with no 
stock on the market. This week has 
seen the Stewart issues weakening still 
further. Wnion Oil is selling at 83% 
and market sharps believe it will go 
under the low water mark of 83% 
which it reached two weeks ago. Union 
Provident and Union Petroleum are 
moribund on the exchange at present. 
A sale has not been recorded in weeks. 
United Oil shows signs of further 
weakening at 22 bid and 25% cents 
asked. 

California Midway stock is now de- 
linquent if assessment No. 8 has not 
been paid and May 14 has been set as 
the date when stock with unpaid as- 
sessments will be sold. The assess- 





ment is for five cents a share. Fuller- | 


ton oil has just paid a 1% quarterly 
dividend. There is a call for Mexican 
Petroleum common at $66.00. Last week 
this stock suffered a slump and sold on 
the New York stock exchange for as 
low as $60.00 a share, but at present 
writing it seems to have regained its 
customary resiliency. 

In the Industrial list Producers Trans- 
portation is the only security mani- 
festing the slightest degree of activity. 
It is dropping in price, however, this 
week being offered at 81144 when re- 
cently as high at 85 was bid. 

The money market is unchanged and 
the same close watch on loans is be- 
ing kept by the banks. 


Banks and Banking 


Los Angeles county banks have pur- 
chased more of the California highway 
bonds than any two countries in the 
state. 


Farmers and Merchants Bank of 
Long Beach will increase its capital 
from $100,000 to $250,000. 


This week is expected to see the con- 
summation of the deal by which the 
Bank of Italy of San Francisco acquires 
the Park Bank of this city. 


Burbank now has a Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, which has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000. 


It is said that Los Angeles capitalists 


are interested in the Bankers’ Under- | 
writing Corporation, which will estab- 


lish a bank and trust company in 


Stockton with a capital of $1,000,000. 


Glendale Savings Bank, an institu- 
tion with a capital stock og $50,000, has 
been incorporated and soon will 
established. 


Bond and Stock Briefs 


Mexican Petroleum Company, Limit- 
ed, reported net profits for the year 





' out the premium lead silver ore 
an 
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ending December 31, 1912, of $3,076,314, 
the equivalent of 6.6 per cent on the 
common stock after paying 8 per cent 
in dividends on the $12,000,000 out- 
standing preferred shares. In the pre- 
vious year the company earned above 
expenses $2,445,705. President EK. L. 
Doheny said in the statement to stock- 
holders: “Surplus at the end of the 
year 1912 is written up as $4,720,731. 
This sum was arrived at after apprais- 
ing ‘oil stocks’ at $1,318,437, less than 
the average selling price of the oil 
contracts at that date, and nearly $2,- 
200,000 less than the market value of 
market value could not have been 
known and taken jinto account, the 
management holds that the lesser sum 
above mentioned should be treated as 
a part of the surplus. Further, the 
amount of oil on hand was increased 
by 983,667 barrels during the year 1912. 
This oil was appraised for profit and 
loss account at 27 cents a barrel, or 
$226,543 less than it was insured at 
and more than that amount less than 
its average selling price under the 
Present: year's conpracts. ‘Therefore, 
the gross surplus at the end of the year 
1912 was $6,039,168, and the net surplus 
was $4,115,623. The net profits for the 
year 1912 were $3,076,314. The net sur- 
plus for the year, after deducting $1,- 
923,544 paid in dividends, was $1,152,- 
769. The net profit for the year 1912, 
therefore, was sufficient to pay 8 per 
cent on all of the preferred stock out- 
standing, and then to have left a re- 
mainder of $196,314, to be added to the 
surplus brought forward from 1911.” 


state Railroad Commission has 
granted the Pacific Electric Company 
permission to issue bonds for $6,839,- 
000 for improvements in the San Ber- 
nardino valley. 


For the purpose of acquiring the 
water systems of Riverside county and 
converting them into a municipal sys- 
tem Riverside voters will consider 2 
bond issue of $1,160,000 May 19. 


Norwalk will vote May 5 on an issue 
of $20,000 to be used for school im- 
provements in the Little Lake district. 


Up to May 6, 2 p. m., the board of 
supervisors of Imperial county will re- 
ceive bids on the $6000 school issue of 
the Seeley district and the $5000 issue 
of the Calexico Union High school. 


Activity in London-Arizona Copper Co 

KH. W. Brooks, the well known eon- 
sulting enginer of Los Angeles, is pass- 
ing a few days at the property of the 
London-Arizona Copper Company near 
Havden, Arizona, and states that con- 
ditions there exceed expectations. Sys- 
tematic underground work is proceed- 
ing vigorously with a force of fifty men. 
Six teams are at work hauling about 
25 tons of premium lead silver ore to 
the railway switch daily, and a car of 
ore is being shipped to the American 
smelting and Refining company’s plant 
at Kl Paso every other day. A large 
tonnage of rich copper ore is being 
piled upon the premises awaiting ship- 
ments, as the operators plan to send 
in 
preference to the copper for the pres- 
ent. Charles EK. Finney, president of the 
company, located at Los Angeles, re- 
turned there from Hayden this week 
and his statements confirm those made 
by Brooks. 
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6% Interest For You 


Your money—$1 or more, any amount up to $5000 will earn 6% inter- 
gest, invested with the Los Angeles Investment Company, the largest and 
strongest financial institution in the Southwest. 


Every dollar you save on this plan is secured by over $14,800,000 paid | 
Sin capital and surplus of the Company. 


Invest $1, $100—or as much more as you can afford, 


in this interest- 


4 bearing security (the Gold Note)—every dollar paid in will draw full 6% : 
a from the moment received. | 


Hl you. 


=“ 


Begin now. Earn full, prompt 6% on your savings—$1 or more starts | 


Your money back in 90 days with interest added. TODAY. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 


BROADWAY AT EIGHTH 





Main 5647 ¢ 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME. 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


Ss. W. Cor. Third and Main 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 


IRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. W, Cor. Seventh and Spring 





ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 
Corner Fourth and Main 


Wie ee NATIONAL BANK 


4S. E. Cor. Third and Spring 


ATATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


(YENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Broadway 


SATISFACTORY 
BANKING SERVICE 


When an institution can show 
an uninterrupted period of con- 
servative growth, covering near- 
ly a quarter of a century, it is 
safe to conclude that the service 
rendered its patrons is agreeable 
and satisfactory. 


The 
over 84,500 satisfied patrons. 


“Security” today serves 
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The ‘‘Special Savings’’ 
be checked against without presenta- 
tion of passbook and under 
conditions may be withdrawn upon de- 
mand. 


OFFICERS. 

A, J. WATERS, President. 

EH. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. Surplus and 
Profits, $700,000. 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
NEWMAN ESSICK, Cashier, 
Capital, $200,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $73,000. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
W. T, S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital Stock, $1,250,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. 


I, W, HELLMAN, President. 
V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, 200,000.00 Surplus and 
Profits, "$800, 000. 


J. EK. FISHBURN, President. 
H. S. McKEE, Cashier. 
Capital, $500,000.00. Sale and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000 


Ss. F. ZOMBRO, President, 


JAMES B. GIST, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000.00. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $244,000 


The “Special Savings’? Account pays 
interest at the rate of 8% per annum, 
computed on the 
balance, provided it does not fall be- 
low $300. 
of the first deposit and is credited on 
the first day of each month. 


minimum monthly 


Interest begins from the date 


Account may 


normal 


We especially recommend this ‘‘Spec- 


Isn’t this proof of the confi- ial 


dence the people of Los Angeles 


with 
man with money reserved for payment 
bills or 
man or woman with a home building 


or 


Savings’”’ 
idle 


Account to the tourist 
‘“‘rest’’ funds, the business 


business expansion, the 


fund—in fact to everybody with idle 


have in this strong bank? 
CO on Special 


A% 3 JO Savings 


Aecounts 
New Account Windows 
25-26-27-28-29 


.$47,500,000.00 
Capital and Reserve 3,400,000.00 


EOURITY TRUST 


on Term 
Savings 
Accounts 


< 


Resources Over... 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Scuthwest 


Security Building—5th & Spring 
Equitable Branch—1st & Spring 


W.W MINES & CO. 
REAL ESTATE , 


money that may be required later for 
permanent investment. 


LOS ANGELES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


SIXTH AND SPRING STS. 
Branch at Second and Spring 
Branch at Pico St. and Grand Ave. 


PHONES: 
Home 
69478; 
Main 
2875 


PN 


W. W. MINES & CO. 


THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Music and Drama than any sim- 
jlar publication on the coast. 


REAL ESTATE 


4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 


631 S. Spring Street 





SECOND SEASON 


The Mission Play| 


Dramatic and Picturesque 


Reincarnation of 


Francizcen Romance and Glory 


Every afternoon 2:00 o’clock 
Every evening 8:15 o'clock 


Excepting Monday 


veo LMG... 


Mission Play House 
SAN GABRIEL 


Reserved seats on sale at Wiley B. Allen 
Company’s Music Store, 416 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, and the Mission Theatre box 
office, San Gabriel. 


Ample service for both afternoon and even- 
ing performances from Los Angeles. 


(MAIN STREET STATION) 


| Pacific Electric Railway 
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ry Woe, t5, 17, 18, 21,722 
SS ly $ ’ ? ? 2 ’ , 
back Kast 23, 25, 26, 27, 28. 
Oe Suet HS 298 LO. aw, 
17, 22° 28, 24, 


July el} 
15> 165 
30, ol. 

Aueust 1, 2, 7, 3, ole 13, 
14520021, 22; 20, 21,0008 

September 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 
TOS 11. 

Sample Fares 

Chicago 

Kansas City 

Denver 

St. Paul 

New Orleans 


Excursions 


Omaha 
Washington, D. C... 

and many others. 

Good for return three 
months from date of sale, 
not to exceed October &1, 
L913. 

Liberal Stop-over privi- 
leges. See Grand Canyon 
this trip. 


107.50 


Phone Santa Fe city office any time 


day or night—Phone Main 


On Sale 
May 17, 18, 19,20, 21, 28, 
BAL Bale 
Jiunew 2, 5. 2.5, 6, SOs 
138—60517. 
City office 334 So. Spring Street. 
\ 


De 
a 


Santa Catalina Island, 


Commodious Steamers All Hotels Open 
BEST FISHING IN THE. WORLD COLF. TENNIS. COACHING. 
Famous Marine Garden: \‘iewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 


BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pa-‘£ .* - Enilding, Los Angeles. Cal. Phenes: Main 4492, F 6576 


Daily Service 




















Yosemite 


“Spring 


Opening” 


DAYS to (HIICAGO 


SOLID TRAIN Di Lut EQUIPMENT 


THROUGH 


“stp Laxe RouTte-UNION Paciric-NORTHWESTERN 


| Hotel del Coronado 


Coronado Beach, California. 
American Plan 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 


Weather conditions clear and pleasant, 
with temperature ranging around sixty- 
five. 


Lake, 
Point, Vernal Falls, Upper and Lower 


Trails open to Mirror Sierra 


Yosemite Falls; 
to Wawona and the Big Trees. 


also stage road open 


Falls are in the height of their beauty 
and grandeur by reason of the large 
volume of water in the river. 


Camps are open and the outdoor life 
is ideal. 


THE TRIP IS EASY— 


Leave Los Angeles 9:40 p. m., arrive 
at El Portal the following evening, 
and in the valley the next day before 
noon. 


Every minute of the trip is a thrill. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO GO 


Southern Pacific 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 


600 South Spring Street 
Phones Main 8322 10171 
Station Fifth and Central Ave. 


IN THE NEW 
PACIFIC LIMITED 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPERS TO 
CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL. 


Leaves Los Angeles 9:00 a. m., ar- 
rive Chicago 9:15 a. m. third day. 
LOS ANGELES LIMITED 
at 1:00 p. m. 

Particulars at 601 So. Spring St., 


LOS ANGELES; 86 E. Colorado St., 
PASADENA, and other Salt Lake 
Route offices. 


leaves 


Coronado is favored with the most 
glorious Summer climate on the whole 
Pacific Coast. 


SUMMER RATES 
NOW IN EFFECT 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado, Galifanmial 
Los Angeles Agent, H. F. NORCROSS 
334 South Spring Street, 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 
ially attractive summer quarters 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc.,, apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 





---As examples of high art in 


tailormg they will prove a credit 


to the store. 


---As examples of the buying power of 
$25 in Bullock's Suit Salons they will 
astonish you. 


---- ncomparably better than it was possible for 


i NS us to offer earlier in the season. 


—Balkan Blouses and semi-Russian effects, strictly 
tailored cutaways and stunning ‘combination’ 
suits—The latter with skirts of white suitings and 


<1 ‘coats of navy or some bright color. Among the ma- 


terials are two-tone Bedford Cords, French serges 
in various shades, eponge in light tones, poplins in 
fancy shades, hair-line serges in dark shades, men’s 
Wear serge In dark shades, Shepherd checks in var- 
iOUS Sizes. 

—As for trimming—there are collars and cuffs of 
figured Bengaline silks; others of punch work ratine 
in Bulgarian tones; others inlaid with Persian fig- 
ured silks. Some have vests and collars cut in one; 
some with long roll revers; some have Nellrose pip- 
ing and black moire trimming. 


—Other beautiful suits in abundance—magnificent 
creations at $35.00, $39.50, $49.50 and higher. 


—Second Floor. 











